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the State authorities, and was given the command of 
the whole military district of Maine. In the spring 
of 1778, while he was in Boston, General Lovell was 
ppointed to 1 an expedition against the 
British possessions on the Penobsvot River, and Gen- 





eral Wadsworth was placed second incommand. A /* 


fleet of vessels under the command of Captain Sal- 
tonstall was. sent to co-operate with them. They 
landed at Castine and male an attack. but failed of 
complete success, A British fleet soon hove in sight, 
and their ships were run up the river, and set on fire; 
and soon after they marched off their men through 
the foresta. 

In 1780, General Wadsworth had the command of 
a detachment of State troops at Camden, Maine. 
The British had possession of Castine, and the people 
in the vicinity for fifty miles were much expose. 
While at his post he was assaulted and captared by 
the enemy; in the affair he was wounded in the arm. 
He was carried to Castine, where, at first, he was 
treated with great humanity, but afterwards he was 
placed in confinement in prison, to await his removal 
to England. He, however, escaped from his contine- 
ment in the fort, with Major Burton, and by most 
extraordinary efforts, 1 the Penvobscot in a 
canoe, and travelled through the wilderness to St. 
Georges. After the war he received in payment for 
his services, from the State of Massachusetts, seven 
thousand acres of land on the Suco River, which was 
then valued at twelve and a half cents per acre. 

He engaged in 1 at Portland, in 
which he was quite successful. He was a representa- 
tive in Congress, from Cumberland county, in 1790, 
and was re-elected fur six successive terms, He 
died at Hiram, Maine, in 1829,in the eighty-first 
year of his age. 
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BHumors of the Day. 

A BUTTING MATCH. 
A correspondent relates the following laughable 
story: 
I knew a darkey once, who, unlike moat. of his 
race, was industrious and economical. The result 
was that he owned a “house and lot” near a little 
village in Western Pennsylvania. He soon conclud- 
ed that it wouldn’t do to own property of this kind 
without keeping domestic animals on it, aud deter- 
mined to “stock” it. His first acquisition was an 
old sheep, of the male persuasion, which he was very 
proud of. He spent many leisure moments playing 
with the animal and teaching it various pranks, His 
chief amusement was to get down on the grass on all 
fours and nod defiance at the animal. Seeing which, 
the latter would make a savage plunge at him and 
attempt to try whose head was the hardest. (ltis# 
question.) But as the savage creatare came furward 
like a battering ram, darkey would fucline his head 
suddenly aud drop his face upon the earth. The 
consequence was, that the sheep, missing his mark, 
would tumble over and over fof @ rod or two. One 
day, the fellow:called a couple of passing neighbors 
to witmess this achievement. They came to the fence 
and lovked over, while he got down on hands and 
knees, as usual, and began to nod at his property. 
The sheep did not seem to see him at first, but, pres- 
ently, raised its head from the grass on which it was 
grazing, and frowned upon him. 
*O, jis’ watch him now!” said Sambo, in glee. 
Old Buckey made a rush, as was bis wont, and 
Sambo suddenly dropped his face to the ground, 
But, as the fiends would have it, his tlat nose came 
it | in contact with a small, sharp snag he had not ob- 
served befure, and he jerked back just in time to re- 
ceive the full shock of the sheep’s hard head between 


grinned foolishly and said: 


too smart for dis nigger. 
with sich a follah as dat!” 


the next day, but that sheep was never seen again. 





of THE MAN WHO NEVER LAUGHED. 


th 


ad 





his own nose and wool. There was such a rolling 
and tumbling over and over for the next quarter of a 
minute, that the neighbors could nut tell which was 
the sheep and which was the darkey. They soon got 
separated, though, and Mr. Darkey got slowly up, 


“Pun my word he nebber done dat afore! Gittin’ 
I’se a gwine to stop fvolin’ 


There was plenty of mutton in the neighborhood 


Marcus Crassus, the grandfather of the hero of that 
name, who fell in the Parthian war, was a person of 
such immovable gravity of countenance, that in the 
whole course of hia life he was never known to laugh 
but once, and hence was surnamed Agelastus. Not 
all that the wittiest men of his time could say, nor 
aught that comedy or farce could produce on the 
stage, was ever known to call up more than a smile 





covered himself, and never laughed again. 





that all the briny fount was dried! 











| When he has a piano-forte (piano for tea). 


The man who minds his own business was in the city 
dier general by on Saturday, but left immediately,he felt so lonesome. 


on his iron-bound countenance. Happening one day, 
however, to stray into the field, he espied an ass 
browsing on thistles; and in this there appears to 
have been something so eminently ridiculous in 
those days, that the man who never laughed before 
could not help laughing at it outright. It was but 
the burst of a moment; Agelastus immediately re- 


Bill, on his wife, could not bestow one tear of sor- 
row when she died; her life had made so many flow, 


When does a man devour a musical instrument? 
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KATE IN LONDON: 


<siliagin 
Monsieur, the Bridegroom. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


CERTAIN interest in the 
’ Great Exhibition held in 
London in ’57, called across 
the ocean my husband, who 
very graciously took his wife 
along. When we arrived, it 
wanted a week of the time 
for opening the Crystal Pal- 
ace. We took possession of 
lodgings previously engaged 
for us, which we found quite 
agreeable in all respects; 
and now I had before me a 
little leisure, in which to re- 
cover from the effects of sea- 
sickness, and prepare for the 
exciting grand campaign. 

It was still three days to the opening, and I was 
getting « trifle weary of home, and impatient to be- 
gin sight-seeing about the city, for, through some 
mystic countersign, my busy half each morning 
passed inside the glass walls, and hardly came forth 
till night, which threw me upon my own slender re- 
sources for companionship. By my Waltham watch, 
it was half-past three, but the dense fog, holding in 
svlution the smoke of so many thousand chimneys, 
gave to outdoor a look asif the chronometer of na- 
ture had gone forward to twilight, and there stopped. 
The sun had passed his meridian, and produced no 
effect on the sombre vapor, which gave a queer, 
phantasmagorial aspect to objects within the narrow 
range of vision. 

I drew my rocking-chair to the window, and con- 
cluded to find amusement in watching, with the help 
of fancy, what passed in the street below. Precisely 
thus the reader may have sat, when a child, gazing 
into the fire, and picturing many a grotesque and 
beautiful thing. It answered admirably—was, on 
the whole, a capital farce. Horses and men com- 
bined to form centaurs; what had seemed a donkey, 
divided into three parts, and each part was a dog, 
judging by the bark; a handcart-man suddenly 
turned to an omnibus-driver, and this again to a 
butcher and his cart, and lastly, to a pr ion of 





haps the child had forgotten part of her errand the 
first time. I was pacing the room at the moment, 
my hands clasped behind me, like a correct school- 
girlon parade. [had not time to reach the door, 
when it was opened from without, in a careless, con- 
fident manner, and in walked the girl, or woman, 
who had fixed my attention in the street. She luoked 
at me, and I at her. After a full half-minute, I 
spoke. | 

“Kate Amory,” I said, glancing at my escritoire, 
“T shall set down the day and hour of your present 
ghostly visit here, as, should I ever happen to hear 
in America of your death, it might be curious to 
compare the dates.” 

“And see whether I took London in my route to 
the realm of spirits?” returned my quondam school- 
mate, proceeding to untie her bonnet. When she 
had succeeded in perching the article on an arm of 
my sofa, she again turned to me, and said, with a 
short laugh, “ It will be manifesting more interest in 
me than any one did while I was living. That is the 
common lot.” : 

Having uttered this aphorism, she wheeled around 
my arm-chair, and sat down, though hardly as if she 
expected to rest herself—her position was too upright 
for that. It began to be evident that Kate had some- 
thing on her mind—something that she wished to 
disclose, if she but knew how to do it. I waited, 
though probably my manner scarcely invited her 
confidence. 

“You have come over with your husband, to at- 
tend the World’s Fair?” 

I merely nodded, perceiving the remark to require 
no more, being only a stepping-stone to something 
else. One thing struck me, however; Kate had kept 
some more trace of me than I of her. 

“I'm here to attend the fair, also, as you see.” 

** Yes, as I see.” 

Kate must. have seen that I was studying her, yet 
she neither met my gaze, nor seemed annoyed by it. 
At this point of a very indifferent conversation, quite 
@ pause intervened. My visitor drpmmed on the arm 
of her chair, still looking fixedly before her into 
nothingness, and finally pursed up her small and not 
unpleasant mouth, and whistled—ay, whistled—some 
bars of God save the Queen. At this exhibition of a 
masculine talent I had forgotten that she possessed, 
but for which she used to be famous, I was obliged to 
bite my lips, to keep from laughing out. It brought 
back the old school life, as nothing else could have 
done. 

In youth, Kate had not been handsome; age alone 
would never make herhomely. She must be twenty- 
eight now, but very little changed since the day we 





boot-blacks, carrying my country’s flag. 

Whether the fog finally lifted up, or whether my 
eyes b more t d to it, and less easily 
deceived by the pranks it was playing, I know not, 
bat I began to distinguish people more clearly—their 
forms, I mean—and diverted myself with imaginary 
likenesses to people I had known at home. There 
was Grandxire Adams, with his white hair and cane; 
and there was fat Mrs. Thorndike, in the same shaw! 
and hat she wore when [ last met her on Washington 
street, Boston. And—Goodness me! wasn’t it faucy? 
—there was a figure, and, so far as I could see it,a 
face, likewise, that reminded me of one I had not 
seen since I was at L—— Seminary, now six years 
agone. We all saw a good deal of Kate Amory then— 
I, among the rest—and I venture to say no one of her 
schoolmates had ever wasted much thought upon 
her since. But how like her that person was! and, 
to make it more striking, the person had paused in 
the midst of pedestrians on the opposite sidewalk, 
and appeared—but that of course was another illu- 
sion—to be gazing up at me. 

Just then, the landlady’s little girl tapped at my 
door, with a message of some sort. Having delivered 
it, she shut the door again, and went away; but I had 
tired of looking out of the window, and thought I 
would try a book. Before I had fully made up my 





duated at L——. Her character, as shown in her 
face—and Kate had character—had somewhat deep- 
ened and intensified, but had not changed one whit. 
She was still the independent, warm-hearted, self- 
willed, irreproachable, eccentric Kate. Perhaps the 
greatest reason for her never having had any lasting 
friendships, was, that she was above making her 
friends useful. In person, Kate was rather tall, of 
good figure, but uncompromisingly erect always, her 
complexion medium, and unvarying in its shades 
under all circumstances, features regular, though 
never soft in outline, and hair rich brown, and glossy, 
and very long, but not very abundant. Such was 
Kate when I last saw her, such she looked to-day. 

“ You bring a husband to London,” resumed Kate, 
at length; ‘‘ suppose J carry one away?” 

“TI have not the slightest oljection,” returned I, 
laughing; “‘ but of course I make a single reserva- 
tion.” 

“OQ, never fear for your Mr. Gregory, Lu,” cried 
Kate, with a deprecating wave of the hand, and an 
air that said she knew I did not fear in the least. 
“When I go husband-hunting, I pass those men by 
who are husbands already.” 

She spoke with rather more earnestness, I thought, 
than the case seemed to demand. 

** Seriously,” said I, ‘ you haven’t come to London, 
Kate, with a view to put yourself on exhibition, la- 








é there came another knock at my door. Per- 


“Fine talk!” contemptuously. “I haven't ‘come 
to London’ for any such purpose. Mrs. Gregory, I 
have been in London these three years.” 

“Indeed!” I said. 

“Except that last winter was spent in Paris. I 
came over a8 companion to an invalid—Mrs. Hesh- 
burn. She is a distant relative of my mother, who 
you may know was English born, though of Svotch 
parentage.” 

“* Perhaps I ought to have known it.” 

“Yes, you ought, but ‘tis of no consequence. My 
mother, I believe, was a Christian in more than name. 
When dying, as she had lived, in entire reliance upon 
Providence, she was asked how she could be willing 
to leave her fatherless child. I was then but two 
years old. They said her answer was, ‘ Kate will 
make her way in the world.’ Before I was old enough 
to understand it, my mother’s dying prediction was 
my watchword. Had my mother said anything else 
instead of that, I believe it would have made my 
whole life different. Had I been told that to leave 
me toa cold and heartless world was almost more 
than she could bear, I should have begun by shrink- 
ing instinctively from the world’s coldness and heart- 
lessness, and so have been unfitted for any struggle. 
Had she even said that God would take care of me, 
and raise wp friends, doubtless I should have sat 
Gewn ‘ vélvet slippers, to wait the working outof 
the miracle. She said I should make my way, under 
Heaven, of course, and, Lu, if ever anybody made 
their way alone, I have thus far.” 

“ You are still with Mrs. Heshburn?” 

“ Y-e-8,” she added, with the same hesitation. 
“ That is, I was with her this morning, but may not 
be many mornings more.” 

“You are jost the person for such a situation, 
Kate. I think you might be extremely valuable to 
the lady.” 

It was my honest conviction. 

“Altogether tog valuable,” replied Kate, with em- 
phasis. ‘‘ There is such a thing, Lu, as ignoring your 
own rights for the sake of selfish people, till they 
swallow your rights and you, assimilating your 
whole being as completely as an anaconda does a 
hare.” 

**T hope it is not so bad as that with you.” 

“ But it is, precisely. Were the Prinve of Wales 
to offer me his hand to-day, my aunt would object to 
the match, simply because she would not wish to 
lose my services.” 

I began to understand her. 

‘* Has Albert Edward made any special advances— 
if I may presume to ask?” 

“No, he hasn’t,” answered Kate, with tremendous 
tional grit, ** b the stripling knows I would 
scorn the offer. But I tell you what, some one a 
dozen times his superior has made very special ad- 
vances, and thereby hangs a tale. Now the secret’s 
out—and, Lu, I want you to begin by promising not 
to tell your husband—not at present, I mean.” 
Icould but smile to think how indifferently the 
person in question would listen to the love affairs of 
two whom he had never seen or heard of. That is 
the way, however. Every victim of the little god 
believes the entire universe interested in the matter. 
“Do you promise?” urged the young woman. 

“ Really, Kate, begging pardon, my husband, at 
the present juncture, has as much on his hands as 
he well knows how to attend to, and that which is so 
very interesting to you, would be an inconceivable 
bore to him.” 

* You don’t intend to bore him?” 

“ Least of all, in the way you mention.” 

“Then why, in the name of wonder, don’t you 
promise, and have done with it?” 

“T promise, then. But recollect I haven’t asked 
your confidence; so if you have secrets, they are yet 
in your own possession, and you can keep them.” 

“ Pshaw! What do you know about it? Do you 
believe that for once even J need a little friendly 
assistance? You will lend it me, or I am much 
mistaken ?”’ 
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me here was purely accidental? I don’t know how 
it could be otherwise, indeed, yet you appear so cool, 
ard as if you had come on a business cut and dried.” 

‘Yes ma’am and noma’am. That is, I just stum- 
bled upon you this afternoon. I knew no more than 
the dead in what part of this enormous whale’s belly 
you were, but I had seen your name in the list of 
passengers by the Atlantic, and had determined to 
reach you through the post, or in some way—was 
even planning to that end, when I came into this 
street—providentially, of course—and when, without 
knowing why, I found myself standing still all at 
once, staring up at the windows—and here you were. 
What do you say to a marriage ceremony being per- 
formed in this room, with yourself and, say, the 
landladys as witnesses?” 

The question seemed as absurd as it was abrupt. I 
did not believe Kate in earnest; at the same time, 
there was about her, if you looked closely, an air of 
secret trouble, that strongly appealed for sympathy. 

“Tf it comes to that,” I answered, “I cannot say 
you would not have my husband for a witness, also, 
as I expect him at any time—and what then would 
become of your privacy?” 

“ Goodness! Does the woman suppose I speak of 
the ceremony taking place this very evening? Per- 
haps she fanctes4 have brought monsieur along in a 

box inaay pocket?” 
“Ah, he is a monsieur, then?” 

“Yes; and loves me as only a Frenchman can love 
—with devotion akin to madness. Let me tell you 
how we happened to meet at first. It wasduring our 
stay in Paris last winter. The empress was to give a 
reception or levee, or whatever its name, and I was 
to go with my aunt, and be introduced to her 
majesty.” 

“And was it at the Tuilleries monsieur was intro- 
duced to you? An actual courtier?” 

‘* Not 80 fast; but Iam grateful to you for feeling 
enough of interest in my case at least to lead you to 
make the inquiry. You see I went to a ladies’ bair- 
dressing saloon, to get my hair fricaseed for the great 
occasion.. As 1 entered, several persons, in separate 
stalls, with half-drawn curtains, were undergoing 
the operation. To one of these compartments I was 
conducted, and politely desired to wait a very short 
time, for a gentleman who was occupying the chair.” 

J] thought it was a ladies’ establishment?” 

“So it was; but this gentleman—none other than 
the Monsieur Alphonse of whom I have spoken—was, 
it seems, suffering the agonies of déath from tic- 
doul x, and pelled, from the necessity «f 
making applications to his throat and face, to part 
with the handsomest full beard I ever saw a man 
wear. No woman living, but would have said it was 
a terrible sacrifice. It was with no intention to break 
the hearts of his countrywomen, however, that my 
Alphonse—fer mine he is and his I am till death— 
came into this saloon; but he had presented himself 
at two or three others, which were dedicated to the 
opposite sex—that is, his own—and, finding them 
overrun with customers, sv that he would have to 
wait a long time in that excruciating torture, he had 
rushed in hither, where, happily, he was being served 
at once, 

**O, could you have seen him before he lost his 
beard, you would have said he was handsome! It 
made a wondrous change, not for the better, when 
that hirsute forest was laid low by some whirlwind 
passes of the operator’s hand. However, that may 
be grown again; in fact, my future husband has 
promised me to the 7 directly. The 
shaving facilitated the cure of the trouble I have 
mentioned, so that I was more than resigned. 

“Well, as a matter of course, on leaving the chair, 

i offered a th d ap I believe he 
would, had he been dying—the French are +o polite. 
Then he passed out into the common hall, and I 
verily supposed I had seen the last I was ever to see 
of him. But, lingering there for his carriage, when 
I came forth, he had the gallantry to hand me to 
mine. And then I did what no doubt would be con- 
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“Tell me, Kate,” said I, “whether your finding 


sidered a great impropriety. I invited him to a seat 
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with me, and we drove around through the fashion- 
able square in which he resided, aud set him down at 
home. If you incline to be shocked at this—though 
I was never accused of troubling myself about other 
people’s opinions, provided my motives were goodl— 
please consider that monsieur was really ill, and it 
was by that time evening, dampand chilly. His own 
carriage had been somehow detained, and to have 
walked, might, under the circumstances, bave cost 
him his life. Atall events, I have never regretted 
my course, and never shall. 

**T would have had the h ring jeur’s 
bell, but he would not permit such trouble on his 
account. Again, when I saw him making his way up 
the steps of the mansion, I supposed I was looking 
my last on my cavalier. Afterwards, he told me that 
in that short ride I had charmed away his pain, so 
that in piace of entering, he followed the carriage, to 
find where it set me down; for of course he had not 
presumed to inquire my residence, and had he done 
80, I should certainly have refused to tell him, and 
should not have lost my heart to him fora gentleman 
of true refinement and delicacy. 

‘* We met a few times afterward—a very few—and 
very privately. Monsieur Alphonse had family rea- 
sons, as well as I, if, indeed, I can be said to have 
any family, for keeping our attach tasecret. I 
scarcely used to think it would come to what it has; 
but when he followed me to England, I began to be- 
lieve in the sincerity of his passion. Come what will, 
we are to be married, and married immediately. 
These relations of ours must make the best of that. 
We ask no favors of them; they have no right to try 
to control us.” 

“What do you propose to do afterward?” I asked; 
“ remain in London?” : 

“Not a very long time, I imagine. Our future is 
not fally decided upon; it would not surprise me if 
we should seo America before you. The truth is, 
neither of us cares particularly for anything else, till 
our marriage is solemnized. To make sure of each 
other, is the first thing. Possibly our friends,” with 
a bitter emphasis on the word, “‘may forgive us, 
when they find opp: sition cannot avail anything; 
that would make a difference in our plans.” 

Here Kate rose, and r d her chap a “love 
of a hat” it was—its owner had always dressed in 
simple, charming taste—and bade me good-by, after 
having made inquiry as to what hours I couid prob- 
ably be found alone next day, and declared her inten- 
tion of bringing Monsieur Alphonse to “speak for 
himself.” On the stairs, Kate met my husband com- 
ing up; she had made her exit just in time. AsI 
had stepped within rather hurriedly, and closed the 
door, he never dreamed the person had emerged from 
our quarters. In fact, he took no notice of her; his 
head was too full of the Crystal Palace. 

Had my bosom held a guilty secret, there would 
have been little danger of his dfscovering it. He en- 
tertained me with enthusiastic descriptions, relieving 
me of all necessity for talking, and, later in the 
evening, took me to a concert, which was really 
splendid. 

But I could not entirely forget Kate, and I will say 
I thought of her with a regard I had never felt for 
her before. Doubtless it was something owing to my 
having met her so far away, where a familiar face 
was rare. It is said, also, that a woman is always 
flattered by being made your confidant. Granting 
this to be true, let me add, there is nothing, except 
it is maternity, which awakens the tenderness in one 
woman’s heart for another, so surely and strongly as 
love matters. I mean, of course, where there is no 
rivalry between them. 

Kate’s affair had all the piq cy of F 
without the more serious drawbacks commonly in- 
volved. She was certainly old enough to know her 
own mind, and form her own estimate of the man 
she chose to marry. It ill became Mrs. Heshburn, 
in her remote relationship, to act the part of “ cruel 
parient,” and keep asunder what God had designed 
to join together. Kate had told me she would marry 
monsieur in any case; that was decided. I did not 
feel, then, that I should be aiding and abetting, in 
any wrong sense, by making this passage in her life 
as tolerable as might be. It was true, what she had 
said respecting having led a kind of forlorn, loveless 
existence thus far, aud I hoped from my heart that 
the important step she was about to take would carry 
her beyond the summit, upon the sunny side of the 
mountain. 

The following morning, my husband disappeared 
in the way I had now come to expect. I employed 
the hours writing letters home, feeling quite a zest 
in being a ‘‘fureign correspondent.” Intermiigling 
with the thoughts I was to send over the sea, were 
some thoughts of Miss Amory, whom I might expect 
to see in the course of the day, and a sensation, half 
curiosity and half trepidation, at the prospect of a 
somewhat familiar meeting with a live monsieur of 
arist tic jations, and who at least had been 
handsome, and might be again, when his beard was 
re-grown. 

The day passed, however, aud Kate and her lover 
had not made their appearance. 1 was expecting my 

husband every moment, when, just as the shades of 
evening were gathering, a note was brought from 
him, telling me he would not be at home fur a couple 
of hours yet. Fearing [ would be uneasy about him, 
he gave an urchin sixpence to bring me a line ex- 
plaining the cause of his absence. 

I am sorry to say I indulged in a little grumbling, 
on receiving this despatch. In my opinion, conjugal 
grumbling had always better be done alone by your- 
self. You can say what you please, without the risk 
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humerous to Mention, 1 recollect proposing to my- 
self on this occasion, to don street garments, and 
sally forth upon my own account, and Phen at mid- 
night send back word to the partner of niy life, that 
I should not be at home before morning. I could 
commence the note with his pet name. and sign it 
with mine; and very unreasonable indeed must be 
the consort who would not be satistied and evén 
charmed with my course. 

Suddenly, so suddenly it made me start, Kate 
passed before me, and flung herself down in the 
arm-chair. She looked more flushed and flustered 
than it was ever possible for ber to have been prévi- 
ous to this quickening of the finer sensibilities by the 
power of love. It was enough, that her present ex- 
citement was not an unhappy one, so I waited her 
pleasure to speak, as I had waited yesterday. 

“ Heighho!” at last. “ Where do you think I’m 
come from?” : 

“Don’t know. But I’m sure I charged you not to 
come here so late as this, unless you were willing to 
reveal yourself to Mr. Gregory.” 

“Yes, but I knew Providence would favor me. 
And then I listened at the door—” 

“ You shouldn’t have done that, Kate, at any rate,” 
l cried, haugltily, while blushing with mortification. 
“T am sorry fur the manners you have learned 
abroad.” 

“Don’t be hard on me, Lu. You know very well 
why I did it, and I only stopped long enough to hear 
one line and @ half of dear Lalla Rookh. It sounded 
80 like the old scho»l-days to hear you recite that. I 
would make you go on, but there isn’t time to-night. 
Even that little did me good.” 

I looked at her sharply, but could not make out 
that she was quizzing me. 

Til tell you,” Kate resumed; “ I’ve come from a 
wedding.” 

“ Yours?” 

“‘O no; the parties were strangers tome. My turn 
being so near, I felt an itching to seea bride. The 
marriage was inchurch. The place and hour fur- 
nished a good opportunity for Alphonse and I to 
meet, and so a meeting was agreed upon. And there 
—would you believe?—we stood almost side by side 
during the ceremony, yet carefully forbore any rec- 
ognition of each other.” 

“ How was that necessary?” 

“ Monsi believes we are watched, and I believe 
it, too, though whether by emissaries of my aunt, or 
of his Parisian friends, we cannot tell. When I went 
from here last might, a person, who, from his appear- 
ance, was unquestionably a spy, fullowed me the 
length of three streets, till I took the omnibus, after 
which I know not what became of him.” 

“‘ Was it the fear of spies that kept you away from 
here to-day?” 

‘No; but monsieur's tic-douloureux returned up- 
on him for a few hours, so severely as to oblige him 
to keep his chamber. That is what he tells me in a 
note he just now slipped into my hand. You must 
know we have not exchanged a syllable orally within 
the twenty-four hours. How dreadful! Do you 
wonder we are impatient to have it over?” 

She took from her pocket a crumpled note, and 
real aloud: ‘‘ ‘ Ma chere amie,—Ange de ma vie—mon 
aster du ciel et ma gloire.” Now I presume,” inter- 
rupting herself to look at me with a smile of hope and 
pride, ‘‘ you consider that extravagant language?” 

“One really must so consider it,” I responded; 
yet I would not condemn monsieur for its utter- 
ance. Itis an excess likely to be soon enough modi- 
fied by marriage, as every wife could tell you.” 

The tone in which I said this was hateful, like the 
words themselves. I think I blushed a little, as I 
ought a good deal, for the falsehood implied. Was I 
falling into the too common habit of disparaging the 
married state? Kate was luckily too much absorbed 
to heed me. 

“And have you not,” she pursued, ‘ detected 
something of this French extravagance in my own 
style of speaking?” 

I honestly confessed I had. The answer pleased 
Kate, who smiled a deep, satistied smile, her chin 
resting in her hand, her elbow on the arm of her 
chair. As she sat thus dreamily for a moment, a true 
womanly loveliness was seen flowing into each linea- 
ment of her face. Her eyes were soft and tender as 
spring violets. Ah, thought I, love is the blussom of 
woman. This woman comes into blossom late, but 
the bloom may be all the more perfect for that. 

I flew over to her—I could not have refrained— 
knelt, and clasped her to my heart. Kate’s heart 
swelled, as if it would burst from her bosom; I felt 
her tears and kisses on my cheek and neck. What 
a happy misery was hers! 

‘Pray tell me, dear,” I said, when no more time 
could be afforded for silence, ‘‘ whether monsieur is 
expected to come here to-night, or at any time?” 

** Yes indeed, this hour. Let me read a single line 
more from his note.” 

It was written in French; translated, it was simply 
this: 

“Go directly to your friend’s house. I will follow 
as soon as I can be convinced that we are not 
observed.” 

Here I put the question which had been on my 
mind since Kate told of having been watched from 
the house the previous evening. 

“Ts it either proper or prudent for you to go about 
the streets of London, after nightfall, unattended?” 

“ Providence will protect us through any dangers 
b we cannot avoid,” was Kate’s only reply. ‘‘ Hark! 
Was that the bell?” 

‘Not yet, I think. But I will set the door ajar, in 
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When I had listened, to ascertain if any one was 
coming up, and had returned, Kate observed : 

“T haven’t explained that [ waited two long hours 
at the place where Alphonse and I had appointed te 
meet, to proceed hither, He did not come, and I 
grew entirely distracted. There is extravagance of 
expression again,” laugbing. ‘ But it is all right 
now, From walking round and round that square, I 
repaired to the church, where again we bad an en- 
geinent tor meeting, and there indeed we met.” 
‘here was a mystery I could not quite understand, 
about this espionage on the one part, and excessive 
painstaking to avoid it on the other part. I said as 
much, 

““[ would never consent to so compromise my dig- 
nity as to go skulking about to meet an honorable 
lover. You are fully of age, Kate, as is monsieur, 
likewise, I suspect. Why not defy these meddlesome 
friends?” ‘ 

“Simply, my dear chick, to try to prevent an open 
rupture between monsieur and his family. I don’t 
care that,” snapping her finger, “ for Aunt Heshburn, 
thongh before this happened, she had promised to 
make me her heir—and she is rich. But Monsieur 
Alphonse—monsieur declares ‘he dreads quarrelling, 
as he would dread perdition. When once we ate 
married, we will dety them; and we should have 
been married ere this, éxcept that I have an absolute 
disgust for real runaway matches. I must have one 
friend present, to rest ny self-respect upon, on such 
an occasion.” 

I cannot say the mystery was entirely dissipated, 
and the case made as lucid to my mind as it appeared 
to be to Kate’s. She reverted to the public wedding 
from which she had just come, exclaiming: 

“QO, let me tell you a little aboutit. The bride 
was the mcst beautiful it is possible to imagine. 
Very young, too. Think of the contrast between her 
and me—who am neither pretty nor young. I 
thought of it as she stood before the altar. Monsi 


which well comported with his claims to high birt), 

Monsieur talked well, even under circumstances 
which must be admitted as a trifle embarrassing. 
Monsieur Alphonse—Mister Alphonse I bluunderingly 
called him, at which Kate shouted and blushed, 
while the individual himself gallantly declared it 
“un beau 'p nt”—Monsi Alph was as 
grateful as the lady, for the interest I was induced to 
take in their concerns, and promised with much em- 
pressement he would never, never forget me. 

Then, as the time was at hand when my husband 
might be expected, the couple prepared to depart. 
I had given them jointly a promise of secrecy, and it 
was settled, that in case of my being alone the follow- 
ing evening, my apartments were to be dedicated to 
the solemnization of their nuptials. Kate would pass 
the house at the hour of noon, and read in my win- 
dow a signal of yes or no. If no, that is, if this rep- 
robate husband was not to forsake me another night 
for his second love, the Crystal Palace, then the pair 
to be united under difficulties, would stay the con- 
summation of their bliss another twenty-four hours, 
and repeat the experiment. Kate suggested a littie 
innocent manceuvering on my part, if necessary to 
effect the end, I readily acceding to this and every 
request. < 

Noiselessly I opened a window and scanned the 
street for any one lying in wait, though to say truth 
considering the lovers’ suspicion a guod deal unrea- 
sonable and absurd. The coast being clear, so far as I 
could ascertain, we all three descended the stairs. 
Monsieur was let out directly, and I closed the door, 
Kate was to stay behind five minutes precisely, then 
proceed in the opposite direction round the square, 
until meeting him. Thus we had opportunity fora 
brief colloquy. 

“ How do you like him?” whispered Kate, smiling 
and confident. 

My reply was not without evasion, as she could see. 








did the same, I know—how could he helpit? Yet, 
strange to say, my heart swelled with triumph the 
while. The bride’s hair was perfectly superb, all 
flowing down in natural curls. Monsieur adores 
curls. Such a bride he might bave, had he chosen, 
and he prefers me. One glance he gave me during 
the ceremony we witnessed together, told me that 
anew—was it a sin to be proud then?” With asud- 
den change of manner—“ O Lu, what if he shouldn’t 
come! He would not venture, should he find himself 
dogged, as I last night. I feel convinced the person 
was doing my aunt’s bidding. I gave him opportu- 
nity to speak to me or pass me by, but he did neither ; 
he meanly persisted in keeping me in sight for some 
time. Monsieur does not know of it, I did not think 
it necessary to trouble him; knowing I should come 
by a wholly different route to-night, there seemed no 
reason to fear being traced by the same menial, at 
any rate.” 

Here the bell really tinkled with the slightest pos- 
sible , and , swift and still as a 
spirit flying on an embassage, ascended the stairs. 
He entered, closed the door, then taking Kate in his 
arms kissed her passionately. She returned the kiss. 
All this was quite pardonable, considering the re- 
straint they had been under at their meeting in the 
public place. Kate then remembered to introduce 
him to me. 

How the kissing had been managed I never could 
conceive, since monsieur, in contideration of his tic- 
douloureux, of course, seemed bound about from his 
chest upward till muffler and hat met. To my eyes 
the picture was not improved, when Kate’s hand 
softly slipped off the appliances, and left the man re- 
vealed. I had not yet heard him utter a word; his 
salutation to me had consisted in a graceful bow, 
and the presentation of a hand velvety as a cat’s 
paw. His entire person resembled that hand,ina 
way difficult to understand, perhaps, without ocular 
demonstration. He carried a cane with head re- 
sembling a slung-shot, and this cane he grasped all 
the while he stayed. 

I am no physiognomist, but we all know what it is 
to see a face that pleases or displeases us, irrespective 
of beauty, which, if Monsieur Alphonse had ever 
possessed, he must, as Kate had intimated, have lost 
it with his beard. The fuce was too smoothly insin- 
uating. Of the mouth and chin the least to be said 
is, that it was a misfortune for them to have been 
deprived of their hairy ambush. The lips that had 
just been joined to Kate’s looked as if they had acci- 
dentally taken in something disagreeable with their 
fuod, and, from politeness’ sake, were endeavoring to 
conceal the fact. The eyes were lustrous, but only 
with the surface shine which the bootblack gives; 
they had no mirroring depth. 

I did not torget that monsieur was a Frenchman, 
and not to be judged according to the standard of 
another nationality. Turning to the index to the 
intellectual faculties especially, the forehead and 
dome of the head were good and even superior. The 
tones of his voice were like those of a perfectly- 
tuned instrument, and as such highly suggestive of 
art, but I like nature better. Had any one question- 
ed me as to what, on the whole, I thought of my 

friend’s lover, I should have replied, ‘‘ Ou the whole, 
I don’t know.” The thought crossed my mind that 
I “didn’t see what she sawin him.” One of his 
friends in my place would probably have been won- 
dering what he could see in her. The world is always 
in mystification on this point. 

I have not mentioned monsieur’s age, but I con- 
cluded to set him down at ten years Kate’s senior. 
At first sight he stryck you as being the younger of 
the two, but that was because he had never labored 











of being contradicted, besides other advantages, too 
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order that the first sound may reach us.” 


* Monsi is charming. He flatters me when he 
says I speak French like a Frenchwoman, and I re- 
turn his compliment by saying he speaks English like 
a Frenchman.” 

“ Psha! English or French—it is allone. But tell 
me whether anything in the appearance of Monsieur 
Alphonse would seem to brand him the chief of sin- 
ners.” 

“Like St. Paul? He is not in the least like any 
saint in the calendar.” 

“Lu,” pleaded my triend, and I could see by the 
dim light of the hall gas, which I had partially shut 
off as we came down, that her eyes were deeply se 
rious, “give me your impression of him in a word. 
If you can believe him a monster, who has two living 
wives already—” 

“What!” I was serious enough, ay, too serious to 
suit her now. 

* Don’t be frightened. Did I not tell you that 
Aunt Hesbburn stood arrayed in awful opposition? 
In such & case, what will not people do and say by 
way of charging a man with crime?” 

‘* My friend,” I said, ‘‘ you have desired me to be 
sincere with you, and even had you not, I yet should 
be so, when it comes to that. There can scarcely be 
a graver charge against a man than the one you al- 
lude to. It implies everything that is most revolting 
to.a pure mind. If such charge has been made 

gainst M. Alph ,» no matter by whom, it deserves 
to be thoroughly investigated. If this has not been 
done, if there exists the smallest possibility of your 
being made the victim of deception on a point like 
that, let me beg of you still to wait—” 

**Such investigation has been made,” Kate cut me 
short by saying. But with the words her eyes wan- 
dered away from my face, and I saw by her looks 
that she was disappointed in me, if nothing worse. 
She resumed: ‘Certain things require no very elab- 
orate investigation, being self-evident. If, for instance, 
you were said to have married an American nigger 
slave, you would bring forward your husband, and 
say to the fulse accusers and to every one, ‘See tur 
yourselves.’ ” 

Our time was up within half a minute. I thrust 
my watch under my belt, seized the hand of my 
friend who seemed ready to burst into tears, and was 
looking altogether so distressed and perplexed that 
I pitied her from my heart, and I am sure that I 
closed the interview with as great an amount of 
faithful admonition, as could be crowded into thirty 
seconds anywhere. I bade her remember that the 
marriage rite, where one of the parties was ineligible, 
was only a contemptible sham, and the woman so 
giving herself to the husband of another, was no 
wife, but that other and vile thing which well might 
say to corruption, ‘‘Thou art my brother,” and to 
the worm, ” Thou art my mother and my sister.” 

Of course, my words were water spilled on the 
ground. Who could not have foreseen as much? 
But Kate touched her lips tomine and vanished over 
the threshold, in the act turning her head to whisper 
me, “ We shall not fail to come.” 

My feeling in shutting to the door after the last of 
the pair, was one of relief. While Kate and I were 
speaking, I had thought my husband, or some one, 
was coming up the steps. Before the door had quite 
closed, excluding objects without, a figure suddenly 
emerged from a shadowy angle on the opposite side 
of the street, and, itself shadow-like, glided across a 
lighted space and dissolved in another rayless niche. 
It was a mere glimpse that I had, yet enough to con- 
vince me that the man’s eyes were fixed upun the 
young woman who that moment had left me, and 

“that his object was to keep her in sight. 

So amazed and excited was 1 by this discovery, 
that, had I not known my friend was to have a pro- 








nor been obliged to take thought for the morrow, 
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tector immediately, I do believe I should have rushed 
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| after her, to warn or bring her back. As it was, 1 
| flew upto my room and leaned out of the window. 
I wasjust in season to see a mantle like Kate’s sweep 
| round the corner and disappear; but of that other 
individual, stealing after and taking refuge in shad- 
ows, nothing more could be seen, There was noth- 
ing unusual in the street. A few people were passing 
quietly in either direction, but none had the aspect 
of being spies. 


within, and turning, confronted my husband 8o sud- 
denly as to force from me a slight scream of affright. 
He must have been in the room a minute or two at 
least, for his hat and gloves had disappeared, in fact, 
he was more at home than I was myself. 

* Mon Diew!” 

The exclamation slipped from my lips involuntart- 
ly, and frightened me the more, for, at the moment, 
it seemed to have revealed something of the secret I 
had promised to keep. 1 stammered out the addition: 

“* When did you come, pray?” 

“Why, this very evening,” returned he, with 
pleasant sarcasm. “One might suppose I am not 
welcome, Lula; and, yet, I find you watching for 
me.” 

“* Y-e-s—but I didn’t see youenter. I was looking 
further off, you know—that is, 1 might have expected 
to see you on first coming into this street.” 

But I was particular to disclaim having been 
prompted to look out for him by any feeling of lone- 
liness, and [ added sofuly, that should he find it nec- 
essary to be absent to-morrow evening, he need take 
no thought for me, as I could do very well indeed, 
My husband smiled and commended my patience, 
telling me he would have to be absent one evening 
more, only one—perhaps until late; then the day 
after to-morrow, he said, we would visit the Tower. 
Thus far the prospect was exceedingly fair. 

Morning came and midday. I watched for Kate, 
saw her pass on the opposite side, as on that first oc- 
casion, and glance up at my window. The signal 
given her was affirmative. I could almost see her 
look of gratitication, as she walked on rapidly and 
mingled with the moving throng. 

As often as the question of espionage presented it- 
self, I had not fteltaltogether at ease, and now that 
the event was decided upon, and fast approaching, 
my fancy conjured up a thousand marvellous interpo- 
sitions as possible to happen. So with a little flutter- 


the bride, I dressed myself with some reference to 
the expected occasion, braiding two or three buds in 
my hair, selected from a couple of vases of flowers 
which I had bought to deck my mantel-piece. Then 
began a kind of restless waiting, varied by little re- 
arrangements of my room here and there, such as 
wheeling the sofa from the back side to between the 
front windows and trying the effect of all the differ- 
ent chairs before it, in the place to be occupied by 
the clergyman or his. substitute—I was sure I did 
not know whether the person officiating was to bea 
clergyman, or one vested with civil authority, an- 
swering to a New England justice of the peace. 

Evening came at last. Of the wedding party, the 
tirst to arrive was the bridegroom, There was noth- 
ing singular in this, though being unexpected, it 
struck me, I confess, unpleasantly, and I inwardly 
hoped, as doubtless did monsieur, that the remaining 
two important personages would not be far behind. 

If I saw correctly, Monsieur Alphonse looked little 
like a rejoicing bridegroom. He reminded one of 
Cassius who had ‘a lean and hungry look ;” and sure 
enough, he had no svoner accepted my invitation and 
eusconced himself on the sofa to await his bride, than 
with the plea of having been unable to leave his 
chamber during the day on account of his enemy, tic- 
douloureux, he inquired whether I could give him 
something--anything -to eat--twirling his cane on 
the top of his gaiter. 

Certainly,” I replied; and, though feeling awk- 
wardly enough, started to go below to hunt up my 
landlady. Id led the stairs a step at a time, 
revolving my errand in my mind, and turning into 
the kitchen found the person I came for, engaged in 
doing upa cap for berself. After an exchange of 
good evenings, 1 said that a friend of mine had called 
-an invalid who had fasted all day, and now felt he 
could take some food, and would she be good enough 
to furnish him a lanch, of anything she might hap- 
pen to have ready? 

The woman cheerfully consented, and left her 
starched muslin, and the flat-iron beside it on the 
table. As yet I had given her no intimation of what 
was to come off in my apartments, though depending 
ou her to witness the ceremony jointly with myself; 
and brief as the notice would now be, something 
whispered me that it were better to defer the invita- 
tion till all the parties were actually present and the 
moment had come. But I lingered a little and took 
the landlady’s place at the iruning-table, preferring 
that to the role of chief entertainer to monsieur, 
whose soul, according to the doctrine of Pythagoras, 
was possibly a transmigration from a rat terrier, and 
fitted its human habitation rather loosely, to say the 
least. As to the question of his plurality of wives, 
siuce having expended my ideas upon it to the pres- 
ent affianced, it had troubled me but little. 

1 had been below léss than ten minutes when some 
one was heard to enter from the street and go up 
stairs. Most likely it wae Kate, though, possibly, 





to reverse the order of things, having lis feast first, | 
and wedding afterwards. The door was open; I saw | 
in the middle of the room a moving shadow, then a 

substance--and that substance my husband! | 





Gradually my palpitation subsided; I drew myself 
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Monsieur talked well, even under circumstances 
which must be admitted as a trifle embarrassing. 
Monsi Alph Mister Alphonse I blunderingly 
called him, at which Kate shouted and blushed, 











“un beau pli t”—Monsi Alph was as 

grateful as the lady, for the interest I was induced to 

take in their concerns, and promised with much em- 

pressement he would never, never forget me. 

Then, as the time was at hand when my husband 

might be expected, the couple prepared to depart. 

I had given them jointly a promise of secrecy, and it 

was settled, that in case of my being alone the follow- 

ing evening, my apartments were to be dedicated to 
the solemnization of their nuptials. Kate would pass 
the house at the hour of non, and read in my win- 

dow a signal of yes or no. If no, that is, if this rep- 
robate husband was not to forsake me another night 
for his second love, the Crystal Palace, then the pair 
to be united under difficulties, would stay the con- 
summation of their bliss another twenty-four hours, 
and repeat the experiment. Kate suggested a liitie 
innocent mancuvering on my part, if necessary to 
effect the end, I readily acceding to this ard every 
request. 

Noiselessly I opened a window and scanned the 
street for any one lying in wait, though to say truth 
considering the lovers’ suspicion a gvod deal unrea- 
sonable and absurd. The coast being clear, so far as I 
could ascertain, we all three descended the stairs. 
Monsieur was let out directly, and I closed the door, 
Kate was to stay behind five minutes precisely, then 
proceed in the opposite direction round the square, 
until meeting him. Thus we had opportunity fora 
brief colloquy. 

** How do you like him?” whispered Kate, smilirg 
and confident. 

My reply was not without evasion, as she could see. 
** Monsieur is charming. He flatters me when he 
says I speak French like a Frenchwoman, and I re- 
turn his compliment by saying he speaks English like 
a Frenchman.” 

“ Psha! English or French—it is allone. But tell 
me whether anything in the appearance of Monsieur 
Alphonse would seem to brand him the chief of sin- 
ners.” ; 
‘*‘ Like’ St. Paul? He is not in the least like any 
saint in the calendar.” 

“Lu,” pleaded my triend, and I could see by the 
dim light of the hall gas, which I had partially shut 
off as we came down, that her eyes were deeply se 

rious, “give me your impression of him in a word. 
If you can believe him a monster, who has two living 
wives already—” 

** What!” I was serious enough, ay, too serious to 
suit her now. 
* Don’t be frightened. Did I not tell you that 
Aunt Heshburn stood arrayed in awful opposition? 
In such @ case, what will not people do and say by 
way of charging @ man with crime?” 
“My friend,” I said, ‘‘ you have desired me to be 
sincere with you, and even had you not, I yet should 
be so, when it comes to that. There can scarcely be 
a graver charge against a man than the one you al- 
lude to. It implies everything that is most revolting 
to.a pure mind. If such charge has been made 
gainst M. Alph , no matter by whom, it deserves 
to be thoroughly investigated. If this has not been 
done, if there exists the smallest possibility of your 
being made the victim of deception on a point like 
that, let me beg of you still to wait—” 
** Such investigation has been made,” Kate cut me 
short by saying. But with the words ber eyes wan- 
dered away from my face, and I saw by her looks 
that she was disappointed in me, if nothing worse. 
She resumed: ‘Certain things require no very elab- 
orate investigation, being self-evident. If, for instance, 
you were said to have married an American nigger 
slave, you would bring forward your husband, and 
say to the fulse accusers and to every one, ‘See for 
yourselves.’ ” 





my watch under my belt, seized the hand of my 
friend who seemed ready to burst into tears, and was 


I bade her remember that the 
marriage rite, where one of the parties was ineligible, 
was only a contemptible sham, and the woman so 
giving herself to the husband of another, was no 


the worm, ” Thou art my mother and my sister.” 


ground. Who could not have foreseen as much? 
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while the individual bimself gallantly declared it W 
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the threshold, in the act turning her head to whisper 
me, “ We shall not fuil to come.” 

My feeling in shutting to the door after the last of 
the pair, was one of relief. While Kate and I were 
speaking, I had thought my husband, or some one, 


my | was coming up the steps. Before the door had quite 


ole, 
(hat 


closed, excluding objects without, a figure suddenly 
emerged from a shadowy angle on the opposite side 


his | of the street, and, itself shadow-like, glided across a 


von- | lighted space and dissolved in another rayless niche. 
ays | It was a mere glimpse that I had, yet enough to con- 
vince me that the man’s eyes were fixed upun the 

on- | young woman who that moment had left me, and 


‘ior. | that his object was to keep her in sight. 


rof 
red 


So amazed and excited was 1 by this discovery, 
that, had I not known my friend was to havea pro- 





tector immediately, I do believe I should have rushed 
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after her, to warn or bring her back. As it was, 1 
flew up to my room and leaned out of the window. 
I wasjust in season to see a mantle like Kate’s sweep 
round the corner and disappear; but of that other 
individual, stealing after and taking refuge in shad- 
ows, nothing more could be seen. There was noth- 
ing unusual in the street. A few people were passing 
quietly in either direction, but none had the aspect 
of being spies. 

Gradually my palpitation subsided; I drew myself 
within, and turning, confronted my husband so sud- 
denly as to force from me a slight scream of affright. 
He must have been in the room a minute or two at 
least, for his hat and gloves had disappeared, in fact, 
he was more at home than I was myself. 

“ Mon Dieu!” 

The exclamation slipped from my lips involuntari- 
ly, and frightened me the more, for, at the moment, 
it seemed to have revealed something of the secret I 
had promised to keep. 1 stammered out the addition: 

* When did you come, pray?” 

“Why, this very evening,” returned he, with 
pleasant sarcasm. “One might suppose I am not 
welcome, Lula; and, yet, I find you watching for 


** Y-e-s—but I didn’t see youenter. I was looking 
further off, you know—that is, I might have expected 
to see you on first coming into this street.” 

But I was particular to disclaim having been 
prompted to look out for him by any feeling of lone- 
liness, and [ added sofily, that should he find it nec- 
essary to be absent to-morrow evening, he need take 
no thought for me, as [I could do very well indeed. 
My husband smiled and commended my patience, 
telling me he would have to be absent one evening 
more, only one—perhaps until late; then the day 
after to-morrow, he said, we would visit the Tower. 
Thus far the prospect was exceedingly fair. 

Morning came and midday. I watched for Kate, 
saw her pass on the opposite side, as on that first oc- 
casion, and glance up at my window. The signal 
given her was affirmative. I could almost see her 
look of gratification, as she walked on rapidly and 
mingled with the moving throng. 

As often as the question of espionage presented it- 
self, I had not teltaltogether at ease, and now that 
the event was decided upon, and fast approaching, 
my fancy conjured up a thousand marvellous interpo- 
sitions as possible to happen. So with a little flutter- 
ing about the heart, in sympathy with the heart of 
the bride, I dressed myself with some reference to 
the expected occasion, braiding two or three buds in 
my hair, selected from a couple of vases of flowers 
which I had bought to deck my mantel-piece. Then 
began a kind of restless waiting, varied by little re- 
arrangements of my room here and there, such as 
wheeling the sofa from the back side to between the 
front windows and trying the effect of all the differ- 
ent chairs before it, in the place to be occupied by 
the clergyman or his. substitute—I was sure I did 
not know whether the person officiating was to be a 
clergyman, or one vested with civil authority, an- 
swering to a New England justice of the peace. 

Evening came at last. Of the wedding party, the 
first to arrive was the bridegroom. There was noth- 
ing singular in this, though being unexpected, it 
struck me, I confess, unpleasantly, and I inwardly 
hoped, as doubt ‘vss did monsieur, that the remaining 
two important personages would not be far behind. 

If I saw correctly, Monsieur Alphonse looked little 
like a rejoicing bridegroom. He reminded one of 
Cassius who had ‘“‘a lean and hungry look ;” and sure 
enough, he had no suoner accepted my invitation and 
ensconced himself on the sofa to await his bride, than 
with the plea of having been unable to leave his 
chamber during the day on account of his enemy, tic- 
douloureux, he inquired whether I could give him 
something--anything.-to eat--twirling his cane on 
the top of his gaiter. 

“Certainly,” I replied; and, though feeling awk- 
wardly enough, started to go below to hunt up my 
landlady. I descended the stairs a step at a time, 
revolving my errand in my mind, and turning into 

the kitchen found the person I came for, engaged in 
doing upa cap for herself. After an exchange of 
good evenings, I said that a friend of mine had called 
-an invalid who had fasted all day, and now felt he 
could take some food, and would she be good enough 
to furnish him a lanch, of anything she might hap- 
pen to have ready? 

The woman cheerfully consented, and left her 
starched muslin, and the flat-iron beside it on the 
table. As yet I had given her no intimation of what 
was to come off in my apartments, though depending 
on her to witness the ceremony jointly with myself; 
and brief as the notice would now be, something 
whispered me that it were better to defer the invita- 
tion till all the parties were actually present and the 
moment had come. But I lingered a little and took 
the landlady’s place at the ironing-table, preferring 
that to the role of chief entertainer to ieur, 


The sight of_ him stopped me suddenly at the stair- 
case landing, but for an instant only, as I reflected 
that his presence could be no barrier to the proceed- 
ings at this late stage--or at any other stage, for that 
matter. Pleased, then, on my own account that he 
had come, I passed into the room with lips apart, to 
introduce the gentlemen to each other and offer the 
necessary explanation. Lo! no one except my hus- 
band was there. The sofa was empty. 

“Well, Lula, what are you staring at? Why don’t 
you look at me, and say you are glad I’ve come?” 

“You know that, if you can read my thoughts, 
Charley. With the sofa yonder, the room strikes one 
oddly on entering--don’t you find it so?” 

* You strike me oddly,” returned my husband, bo- 
peeping through his fingers, at my flowers and 
flounces. 

* You shan’t make fun of me,” affecting to pout. 

“Not a bit,” said he. “ But, if my wife dressed 
with a presentiment that I would come home and 
take her to some public entertainment, let her say 
the word.” 

I disclaimed any such intention very sincerely. 

* All the better,” said Charley, resting back in his 
easy-chair, with elevated feet. ‘“There’s no place 
like home, particularly when one is tired. And how 
much of the spirit of home have we managed to 
smuggle through, Lu, without paying duties!” 

* Did anybody go out when you came in, Charley?” 
I ventured to inquire. 

“T believe so. A lodger, perhaps. Why?” 

He must always ask why. 

“Only that I thought there was a deal of clatter 
for one pair of feet to make.” Iam ashamed to con- 
fess having taken refuge in so weak an exaggeration. 

His answer convinced me that monsieur had taken 
my absence as an indication that it was not found 
convenient to furnish him with what he wanted here, 
and had very sensibly repaired to a restaurant. This 
idea was a little less degrading than the one which 
had caused me, on the first discovery of his absence, 
to turn hastily toward my table and clap my hand to 
my belt, forgetful whether I had my watch on my 
person, or had left it in its case. Vaguely 1 heard 
my husband saying to me: 

‘*We got through hours earlier than I expected. 
Our department is now complete; and there’s noth- 
ing better in the whole Exhibition. I'll get you 
passed to-morrow, to look around.” 

Sniffing the air induced a change of subject. 

* Please shut the door, Lu. What are they frying 
below stairs, I wonder?” 

I suggested that it was mutton chop for the family 
dinner. 

‘*Horse steak, in my opinion,” amended Charley. 
“‘ Wonder if there are any Johnny Crapeaus about?” 

The t » 80 ingly tr 1 of import, 
was rendered harmlers by the utterly unconscious 
look and tone with which it was uttered. 

In proceeding to shut the door, I slipped out and 
went down and told the landlady that her refresh- 
ments would not be wanted; that, however, she 
should be paid for the trouble she had been at. My 
husband, I said, had come in, and would see to pro- 
viding fur our friend from the public table. 

I then asked fur her daughter Martha, who usually 
tended the door, and inquired whether the girl had 
noticed a young woman who had twice called upon 
me. Finding she remembered Kate,and would know 
her again, I wrote with a pencil upon a slip of paper 
and gave it to Martha with directions, if the person 

should call within an hour, to hand it to her. The 
pencilling was thus: ‘ 





“ Monsieur has been in, and gone out again. My 
husband is at home for the evening. Lu.” 


“ After that she may do as she pleases,” I said, 
within myself. I felt pretty confident that Kate 
would be the first to arrive now, but should it be the 
magistrate instead, who, finding no one that under- 
stood about his having been summoned, should go 
away as he had come, the fault would not be mine. 
With that I returned to my room to await the issue. 

The issue!—it had come! If monsieur's disappear- 
ance had been a mystery before, what words are ade- 
quate to a description of my sensations at beholding 
his detestable fuce looking out of my closet, while my 
husband, his left hand clenching the opened door, his 
chest heaving with suppressed fury, stood confront- 
ing the pitiful wretch? 

“O Charley!” I cried. 

My husband turne@ his eyes full upon me, for an 
instant, and their glance went through my heart 
like asword. Never to my dying day shall I forget 
that look. It petrified me where I stood, without 
the power to articulate one syllable in self-defence. 

‘¢ Miscreant!” in a tone, not loud, but deep and 
awful—‘‘ whoever you are, do you want to be horse- 
wLipped within an inch of your life, and call our ac- 
count square?” 

“M. r will do well to consider madame before 





whose soul, according to the doctrine of Pythagoras, 
was possibly a transmigration from a rat terrier, and 
fitted its human habitation rather loosely, to say the 
least. As to the question of his plurality of wives, 
siuce having expended my ideas upon it to the pres- 
ent affianced, it had troubled me but little. 

I had been below less than ten minutes when some 
one was heard toenter from the street and go up 
stairs. Most likely it was Kate, though, possibly, 
the clergyman. I hastened after, thinking that in 
the latter case monsieur might not find it convenient 
to reverse the order of things, having his feast first, 
and wedding afterwards. The door was open; I saw 
in the middle of the room a moving shadow, then a 


making one publeek row in ze house,” returned the 
Frenchman, with the coolest effrontery. 

The reply roused my anger, and Saved me from 
fainting. I could have kilied the dastard on the 
spot for his air of base insinuation. 

“Say I give ze husband of madame fifty dollar-- 
say one hundred, sare, so you be sateestied to permeet 
me one quiet deparshur, and I come to ze house no 
more--no, on me honor as a zhentleman.” 

‘Don’t believe him, Charley--the cowardly villain! 
I can prove--” 

My husband gave me no heed, and I felt doomed to 
certain ruin. Wringing my hands I sank into a seat 
and then began to cry. 





substance--and that substance my husband! 





| scarcely recognizable, for the combination of wrath 
and vengeful sarcasm. 

He snatched monsieur’s loaded cane from his hand, 
but, instead of breaking the villain’s head with it, 
sent the weapon spinning through the room at the 
window, where it struck the closed blinds with a 
force that parted them witha sharp twang. I heard 
the missile strike the pavement, and the next mo- 
ment the bell rang. I thought it was Kate, and 
rushed to meet her, hardly knowing which of us was 
most to be pitie:!. Instead of the expected bride, in 
walked a brace of policemen armed with muskets, as 
is common in London. 

Far from divining the hurling out of the walking- 
stick to have been a signal, I believed the disturbance 
had reached the ears of these guardians of the peace, 
and that we were all three under arrest. Monsieur’s 
instinct was keener, as indicated by the rush he made 
across the room,in the direction his walking stick 
had taken. I verily believe, had no one interfered, he 
would have dashed out of the window and taken the 
risk of there ending his career. I heard the click of 
handcuffs, then, without a word having been spoken, 
white and quaking, monsieur was conducted down 
stairs. My husband turned back and caught me in 
his arms. 

** You precious simpleton, don’t you see that I took 
the best way to keep the villain quiet, until I could 
apprise the police of his being already here? But 
there was a man hidden in your closet last night, 
madam.” 

“O Charley, how can you! It isn’t so.” 

“It is so, and Iam that man. When the boy rung 
that brought my note, and said it was for Mrs. 
Gregory, youran down stairs, and I,who was already 
in the house, and awaiting such an oppertunity, 
slipped into the room and took a position where I 
could hear all that passed.” 

“Then,” returned I, laughing and crying, hum- 
bled, moreover, at the recollection of how I had 
scolded about my husband’s absence, “ you must al- 
low you verified the adage, that listeners never hear 
any good of themselves.” 

It began to be plain that while I had been helping 
forward this marriage, my husband had been helping 
the police to identify and take into custody this 
bridegroom and bigamist, whose closing exploit in his 
native land had been the robbery of a bank. Mon- 
sieur’s course was now better comprehended, from 
the day when Kate first saw him in a ladies’ saloon, 
sacrificing his beard to a sense of personal safety, to 
these last days of starvation in his chamber through 
fear of the officers of the law, whom he suspected 
rightly were on his track. 

Poor Kate! She reached the door in company with 
the minister, who was a connexion of the Heshburn 
family, just in time to see the policemen pass out of 
it with their prisoner. 

Shortly after the Siecle announced that Alphonse 
had been arrested and returned to Paris for trial, and 
added that he would certainly be convicted and sent 
to the galleys; which is the latest tidings of him that 
has ever reached me. 

About two years later, Kate married with the ap- 
probation of her aunt, and is at present living happi- 
ly in Old England. 





Biographical Portfoliv. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


MAJOR ROBERT BRADFORD, 

A SOLDIER during the war of the Revolution, was 
born in Plymouth, Massachusetts, July 11th, 1750. 
He was a lineal descendant of William Bradford, the 
second governor of the Plymouth Colony, who suc- 
ceeded John Carver, in 1621, and was re-elected in 
1635-’37-"39 and ’45. He was also Deputy Governor 
from 1682 to ’86,and 1689 to 1692, when the colony 
was joined to Massachusetts. 

Major Robert Bradford was the twelfth child of 
Captain Robert, by his wife Sarah Stetson; the father 
died on the 12th of August, 1782. Robert, Jr., mar- 
ried Keziah Little, daughter of Nathaniel Little, of 
Kingston, Massachusetts. At an early age he enlist- 
ed in the army, and served during the Revolutionary 
War; for the larger portion of that period he com- 
manded a company of light infantry. He was in the 
engagement at the Battle of Bunker Hill, on the 17th 
of June, 1775, and continued in active service until 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, at Yorktown, on 
the 18th of October, 1781. At the close of the war he 
received an honorable discharge, and the brevet rank 
of major. With others of his brother soldiers, he 
suffered great loss by the depreciation of the United 
States securities, and the worthlessness of the paper 
currency, in which his long and arduous services 
were paid. 

In 1788, an association was formed, which consisted 
almost entirely of officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 

tionary army. They negotiated with the old Conti- 
nental Congress and the Board of War, for a large 

tract of country on the Muskingum and Ohio Rivers; 

the first settlement was made at Marictta, Ohio, so 

called in honor of an early friend of America, the 

queen of France, on the 7th of April, 1758. 

Among the settlers were General Rufus Putnam, 

and General Benjamin Tupper, of Massachusetts, 

General Samuel H. Parsons, of Counecticut, and 

General James M. Varnum, and Commodore Abra- 

ham Whipple, of Rhode Island, Colonels Nathaniel 





*‘ Honor !-Gentleman!” I heard repeated, in’tones 


| others, who formed the “Ohio Company.” Mejor 
| Braltord became an associate, and removed his 
family to Marietta, in 1788, 

In 1789, he joined the company of old officers who 
settled Belpre, Olio, where they suffered much from 
famine, and the dangers of the rifle and scalping- 
knife of the Indians. In 1791, during the Indiar 
war, he went into the Indian country, about eighty 
miles from tie settlements, in company with others, 
to discover the site of the Scioto Salt Springs, of 
which vague rumors had been heard. Atter several 
days’ search, they were found by following phe In- 
dian and buttalo paths which led to them, and which 
by long use had been worn to a depth of more thana 
foot, for several miles in extent. 

At the close uf the Revolutionary War, Major 
Bradford received from General Lafayette, the gitt of 
an elegant sword, as a mark of his estecm, and when 
on his visit to Marietta, in 1826, General Lafayette 
inquired particularly after Mejor Bradford; upon 
being told that he was dead, he expressed his regret 
with much feeling. The lapse of more than forty 
years had consigned the larger portion of bis old com- 
rades in arms to their graves. Major Bradford died 
at Belpre, Ohio, in 1823, in the seventy-third year of 
his age. He was an original member of the Mussa- 
chusetts Society of Cincinnati. 


BALLS IN VIENNA. 

The Viennese &re not addicted to music of a high 

class, but their hearing is of the keenest, both for 
melody and time, whenever their perceptions are 
spurred by the stimulus of dancing. Jean Paul said 
every Englishman was an island, and in like manner 
it may be said that every Englishman, and every 
Englishwoman, too, have their own way of dancing. 
Some dancers have no ear at all, the majority step 
without precision, one has a snaky slide, another a 
sparrowy hop, one likes a solemn andante, another a 
wriggling presto; this confident damsel clings close 
to her partner, that bashful virgin struggles. as she 
moves to evade the impropriety of a too close em- 
brace. Under such anarchical circumstances there 
is no chance for the development of a retined and 
congruous style of art. Then, as the education of the 
heels hardly satisfies the requirements of an English 
social career, our youth are tov disposed to neglect 
this, the only vital branch of Austrian schooling. 
Thus it will be easily understood that Austrians 
dance with an‘elegance and ease which, amongst 
ourselves, has no existence at all. The emperor dves 
not permit his guests to remain tvo late, so that be- 
fore the stroke of midnight, gold stick, advancing to 
the imperial sofa, invites the imperial and diplomatic 
personages to come to tea. The empress leading the 
van, the ladies whose rank gives them this exalted 
privilege follow her majesty across the Saal, through 
several corridors and apartments to the room special- 
ly prepared for the royal company. Her majesty 
takes her seat at a table with an ambassadress on one 
hand and an archduchess on the other, taking care 
that their tea is properly seasoned with sugar and 
milk, The gentlemen crowd into the room, and all 
eyes are directed to the beautiful hostess. Perhaps 
nothing but the habit of the stage can steel a woman 
to ordeals like this, which, if flattering to vanity, are 
terrible encounters even fur the toughest nerves. No 
otlier sovereign in the bloom of youth and loveliness 
cominands a larger stock of self-possession than the 
Austrian empress; but even she, on given occasions, 
seems to shrink from the admiration of her lieges 
with the conscious modesty of a woman who finds 
herself the cynosure of a thousand ardent eyes. At 
length the scene of trial closes, and the company re- 
turn to the Saal to witness the final cotillion. Mean- 
while, tables are spread throughout the adjoining 
rooms with tea, coffee, ices, jellies, preserves, cakes, 
and other light refreshments. Solid supper is not 
given, but champagne and punch flow in rivers on 
every side, and the imperial flunkeys distribute bon- 
bons that tr 1 the choicest morseis of Boissier 
or Zouache. These luscious treasures are wrapped 
not in mere shreds of tinsel, but in artistic photo- 
graphs of the members of the imperial family. Thus 
while the Austrian mouth is satiated with sugar, the 
Austrian mind is stimulated with loyal sentiment. 
At length the cvtillon ends, the imperial pair retires, 
the company crowds the steps, and soon after mid- 
night the last carriage rolls away from the entrance 
of the Burg. 
Few private balls are given in the best Vienna cir- 
cles; but some of those which do occur may be taken 
as models of sumptuous and refined hospitality. For 
the Austrians, who, in respect of every other species 
of social entertainment, are a churlish and close- 
fisted people, when a ball is ow the tapis forget their 
parsimony and open their purses wide. 











THE HORNED OWL. 

The Great Horned Owl is resident in most portions 
of the United States. In the day time he sleeps in 
thick evergreens in the thickest portiong of the forest 
or else he takes refuge in some hollow tree. He is 
rarely, if ever, seen abroad in the day time, and it is 
only when he is disturbed that he shows himself by 
sunlight. The night is his day. At this time he 
flies about unceasingly in search of prey. We regret 
to say that he frequently visita the turkey-roost and 
helps himself to a nice young turkey, which its own- 
er had perhaps hoped to enjoyon Thanksgiving or 
Christmas Day. Chickens, also, fall victims to his 
greedy appetite, and many a young pullet that 
poachers get the credit of having stolen, has been 
taken by this thief. 
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MINNIE’S MUSINGS. 
IN FOUR PARTS.—PART I. 


He speaks but little when he ’s here; 
A grave and thoughtful lvok he wears; 
His voice is easy, even, clear; 
And yet, I think, he loves! 


He talks with me, as with the rest; 
Not more with me than them, and yet 
I sometimes think he likes it best; 
I'm almost sure he loves! 


Put sister Annie's sprightly, gay, 
Her laugh is like the rippling rill; 
She's lovely as the flowers in May; - 

Ah, whom is it he loves ? 


I see him watch her sunny smile, 
I see him note her airy form, 
And see his charmed gaze the while; 
No wonder if he love! 


She's graceful, slender, shapely, tall; 
She 's very beautiful and bright; 
I'm little, quiet, shy—that ’s all ;— 
Not one that he could love! 


Last evening, in the shrubbery walk, 
I saw them, though they saw not me; 
They passed along in low-toned talk,— 
The very tone of love! 


Not many seeined their words—he deals 
In sparing speech—but smiling, sweet, 
Yet earnest: just the words one feels 
Must be the words of love! 


‘They paused; he took her hand in his; 
A light was in her shining eyes, 
A light of sparkling heartfelt bliss ;— 
The light of happy love! 


O Annie! Dearest sister mine! 
Thy happiness shall be to me 
Instead of that which I resign— 
All thought henceforth of love! 


To see thee blest shall be my joy; 
For thy dear sake I'l] never wed; 
For thee my life I will employ 
In solely sister love! 
* * * * * * 
Just now she came to me in glee, 
In breathless state of ecstacy, 
A rapture beautiful to see— 
A rapture of pure love. 


“ You mouse-like quict little thing,"’ 
She said, ** how lone you're sitting here! 
Do rouse yourself, and come and sing 
Some ballad of true love. 


“ THe 's waiting in the music-reom, 
And made me promise I would send 
You there to let him know his doom 
Of hope. or hopeless love."’ 


“Of hope—of love ?"’ I faltered, stopped; 
Then wicked Annie laughed, and peeped 
Beneath my tell-tale eyelids, dropped 
In mute revealed love. 


“T guessed it, dear,’’ she said, with fold 
Of arms about me; “ guess, in turn, 
How danced my heart when I was told 
That Walter is in love! 


“IT guess«d his secret, tco, and made 
Him half confess it as we walked 
Last night beneath the shrubbery shade. 
Dear Minnie, he ’s in love!’ 


Another clasp, with cheeks that burned, 
And then—and then she made me go. 
1 went—and now I too have learned 
. He loves, and whom he loves. 


PART II. 
My Walter—he's my husband now— 
My Walter said to me one day, 
“T wonder why it is, and how 
Our Annie does not love. 


“So sympathetic, fair withal, 
So cordially affectionate, 
I cannot think it natural 
That Annie should not love. 


* And yet she turns indifferent ear 
To all advances, one by one; 
She will not for a moment hear 
A hint of offered love. 


“There 's Blandford, of Northaughton Glen, 
Sir Edwin Leigh, of Ash tree Hurst; 
Good fellows both, and manly men, 
Men whom I trust and love, 


** Will Blandford's heart is hers. I ‘ve heard, 
If she ‘4 encourage him to speak; 
Sir Edwin wants but half a word 
To make him own his love, 


“* How is it, Minnie mine, that she 
Thus resolutely shuns my friends ? 
Dost think, my mouse, that it can be 
Bright Annie will not love ? 


“Can it be true that she is cold? 
I mean, is cold to love itself; 
That she is warm I know of old, 
In friend and sister love. 


“So happy am I with my wife, 
My darling little quiet mouse, 
I'd fain see Annie's daily life 
Of happy wedded love."* 


“ Dear Walter,"’ I replied, “I ‘ve thought, 
With thee, ‘tis strange our Annie shows 
No s'gn of preference, when sought 
By those who ‘d win her love. 


“ She 's full of tenderness for all ; 
For me, for thee, for parents, friends; 
For every prattling toddler small 
She kisses has and love. 








“TLer eyes so beaming, yet so kind, 
Her mouth so mischievous, yet sweet, 
lier voice that round one's heart doth wind, 
Proclaim her formed for love. 


“It is that she has not yet found 
The very man she could prefer; 
Tis that prevents her, I ‘ll be bound, 
From listening to love."’ 


Therewith I nodded my wise head 
In such a final little way, 
That Walter laughed, and bantering said, 
“ An oracle of love!"’ 


But that same evering he asked 
Our Annie which of h‘s two friends 
She thought the pleasanter, and tasked 
Iler closely as to love. 


llis brother fondness gave him right 
To question her; and she replied 
With just her own sweet look of bright 
Sincerely open love: 


“Sir Edwin Leigh and Blandford, both 
Are gentlemen of merit, true; 
But, brother Walter, by my troth, 
That is not cause for love. 


“ Unless you ‘d have me have the two, 
The merit of that one is wronged 
Who's left; but what should poor I do 
With such a dual love? 


“If merit be a ground of love, 
Why, all the meritorious men 
I ought to take, and be above 
Slight scruples in my love."’ 


“*Come, come," said Walter, ‘1 suspect, 
For all your saucy merriment, 
You cannot seriously object 
To either man, my love."’ 


“To either? Nay, to neither, I; 
They ‘re both the very best of men— 
The men to treat respectfully, 
To anything but love. 


“The one 's too good, the other just 
As bad; the one’s a sort of man 
So excellent, he gives disgust 
To all idea of love. 


“The other has the world's esteem, 
And that’s enough, at least in my 
Opinion it doth surely seem 
Enough, without my love. 


“TI know no jot against them, I; 
But, Walter, this you ‘ll own is true: 
They ‘re irreproachable—that 's why 
I cannot give them love."’ 


** But, Annie, have you made a vow 
To give up thoughts of marriage, dear? 
Are you resolved, come, tell us now, 
T’ abjure forever love ?”’ 


“* Why, as to whether I will marry, 
I ‘ve net deciced yet the point; 
I only know that * Hateful Harry’ 
I'd love as soon as them."’ 


“Who 's ‘Hateful Harry ?’*’ Walter said. 
“*O, he,”’ said I, and laughed aloud, 
“Is one she named so, when a lad; 
A lad to loathe, not love."’ 


“Just so,’ said she; “‘ an odious boy, 
A neighbor's son, who, from a child, 
Unto-the age of hob’dehoy, 
; * Had none but mother's love. 


** None hut a mother could descry 
A quality to like in him: 
A mischief-loving imp that I 
Detested—couldn't love. 


“A willful, peremptory way 
He had, that teased my very soul; 
A way of having his own say, 
In spite of law or love. 


“Tle contradicted bluntly, flat, 
He plagued me constantly at play, 
Though I a girl and he a brat— 
A brat no one could love. 


“T named him ‘ Hateful Hal,’ or ‘ Harry,’ 
I hated him most heartily; 
So fancy whether him I ‘d marry, 
Or give to him my love! 


** And yet I'd marry ‘ Hateful Hal’ 
Far rather than the one or other; 
This shows you that I never shall 
Give love to one of them.”’ 


So saying, Annie off did flee, 
And carolled blithely as she went, 
“*My heart ’s my own, my will is free,’ 
My love ’s still mine to give.’ 
PART III. 
Next day—the sky had not a cloud— 
Beneath the old oak-tree we sat 
At work, while Walter read aloud 
The love of fair Elaine. 


Then came a stranger bounding through 
The trees of skirting copse, and raised 

His cap, and smiling at us two, 
Said, “ Ladies, neighbor-love 


“Of old may warrant this address; 
You have forgotten me, I fear, 
But I remember you—yes, yes; 
The little girls so loved 


“By my dear mother—"’ There he paused; 
And then went on, ** My playmates once; 
And now—"" He glanced at us, and caused 
A smile of love from Walter. 


“ *Tis ‘ Hateful Hal!’ exclaimed our Annie, 
“ Precisely so," he laughing said; 
“You know me well; there are not many 
Can boast that name of love 





* You gave me formerly; so call 
Me by it still; I like it best."* 
She reddened, bit her lip, let fall 
Some words of aught but love. 


“The very same, that hateful way 
Of his! so masterful, so bluff!"’ 
I heard her mutteringly say, 
With eyes that flashed no love. 


My Walter asked him courteously 
Of all his many wanderings; 
** You are a sailor, sir, I see; 
A calling that I love. 


“ Your banded cap, your jacket blue, 
Your epaulet, and sunburnt cheek, 
All show ine by these tokens true, 
You love a seaman’s life."* 


“Ay, that I do!’ frank Harry said; 
* And yet, when I return at length, 
And see the happy life you ‘ve led,— 
The life of home and love,— 


“I feel that life on land may be, 
With books and women by your side, 
As nearly good as life at sea; 
A life to lead and love."’ 


My Walter smiled and looked at me; 
While Annie bit her lip again, 
And knit her brow, and tried to be 
Unlovely in a frown. 


“The same imperious, lordly style! 
so! ‘ Women,’ truly! Likely he 
Should ever find one to beguile 
With needlework and love 


‘* His home on land, or bring him books, 
Or listen while he read aloud, 
Or tend upon him with her looks 
Of fond and happy love."’ 


She murmaced this with flushing face, 
As Walter led his guest away, 
To show him o’er our pleasant place, 
Our home of happy love. 


Then, seeing me still sitting there, 
She broke into a trilling laugh, 
And said, ** Why, Minnie, do you care 
For stitching, still, my love ?"’ 


“Can you remain so quiet, mouse, 
While Walter is with Hateful Hal, 
And making welcome to his house 
A man we cannot love? 


“You know his hospitable way, 
His friendly, kindly earnestness ; 
If Hateful Harry, now, should stay ! 
O, think of that, my love!"’ 


“ We'll try and bear it, dear, if so,"’ 
T answered quietly, then rose ; 
“I think I'll fold my work, and go 
And see to it, my love.’’ 


We went; she would my basket carry, 
And ran bef»re; and soon we joined 
The gentlemen—that “ Hateful Harry" 

And Walter my beloved. 


It proved as she had said; he had 
Been asked, and he had gladly stayed. 
“Come, Annie,*’ whispered I, “it's bad; 
But never mind, my love; 


“We ‘ll make the best of it, and treat 
Him so politely, that he can't 
Be churlish, rude, and bluffly meet 
With roughness so much love."’ 


Bright Annie gave a careless look, 
A careless toss of head, and smiled; 
Then pencil and her sketching took— 
Amusement that she loves. 


While I my needle closely plied; 
And Walter asked, and Harry told, 
Of countries distant, far and wide, 
. That he had seen and loved. 


** And have you never chanced to meet 
In any of those foreign lands 
A woman "bove all others sweet, 
A woman you could love ?"* 


“In none,” said bluntly “* Hateful Hal;*’ 
** Abroad I never once set eyes 
On any, and I never shall, 
On any I could love. 


“The only woman in my life 
I could have loved, deep hated me; 
So never shall I take a wife, 
And never shall I love."’ 


There came a silence on us all : 
And shortly after took his leave 
Our guest; but, in the outer hall, 
He said to Walter, “ Love, 


“Such love as you have shown to me, 
A manly love of friend to friend, 
A welcome home to one from sea, 
Brings hearty love in turn. 


“ Believe a sailor rough, who says, 
In his rough way, I love you, friend; 
I'll love you truly all my days 
In gratitude for love. 


He turned away, and darted out— 
Out in the balmy night of June; 
And presently we heard a shout, 
A loving cheer, ** Hurrah !"’ 


PART IV. 
Next morning Walter went to him, 
And took him out a rambling walk; 
A walk among the birch-trees slim, 
The slender trees we love. 
The silver-stemmed birch-trees green, 
That cluster in our hillside wood; 
With pendent branches, boles of sheen, 
The graceful trees we lov®. 





And soon the sailor, “* Hateful Harry,"’ 
Came in and out, just as he pleased ; 

A moment only, or he'd tarry, 

Like one at home and loved. 


And Walter loved him, and I grew 
To tolerate him for his sake ; 
And then, I think, I loved him, too, 
Because my husband loved. 


Though still I called him by h's name 

Of ** Hateful Hal;"’ in part because 
He liked to have it still the same, 
For mockery of love; 


In part because our Annie used 
It always, with an emphasis 
And energy, that oft I mused 
How she, so full of love 


For all beside, could have for one 
A hate so strong.—Well, time went on: 
The summer season past and gone— 
The season of ripe love 


In fruit and flower, leaf and tree,— 
One day that Hateful Hal declared 
He must be off again to sea, 
And leave the friends he loved. 


I saw him give a sharp, quick look 
At Annie as he spoke the words; 
But she was buried in her book, 
Some tale of antique love. 


That look of his, in one swift flash 
Revealed to me his secret heart; 
I saw ‘twas Annie's self this rash 
Young sailor deeply loved. 


He said there was one whom he could 
Have loved, but that she hated him; 
I saw now who it was; but would 
She e’er change hate for love? 


“Tmpossible!*' I thought, as soft 
I crept away: and, since, I ‘ve learned 
What passed while I revolved oft 
The fate of Harry's love. 


He drew more near to where she sat 
Absorbed in reading, as it seemed, 
And then abruptly said, ‘‘ What's that 
You ‘re studying of love?” 


“You Hateful Hal!** retorted she, 
Yet with a little break of voice, 
“Why come you thus disturbing me 
In story of true love?"’ 


“ Ay, ‘ Hateful Hal!’ he said, and turned 
His face away; “that same old name! 
You ‘ve always hated me; I learned 
° That long ago from love."* 


“*From love!"’ she echoed, *‘ surcly, never!"" 
“From love,’’ he said, vehemently, 
“ From love in boyhood, manhood, ever; 
From love that taught me fear. 


“I feared your bright blue laughing eyes, 
I feared your roguish smiling mouth; 
I feared you did too sure despise 
My boyish ardent love. 


“TI took to hiding it in rough 
Rude ways, that made you hate yet more 
A lad so peremptory, bluff, 
A lad you couldn't love. 


* And still you hate, I see it clear; 
You hate me worse than you did then; 
Rough ‘ Hateful Hal,’ who loves you dear, 
With all his strength of love. 


“Well, be it so; I'm going away, 
To bear it bravely, if I can; 
But, Annie. to my dying day 
My love is yours for hate. 
“For hate I give you love in turn: 
Say ‘ Hateful Hal,’ then, once again; 
That name still somehow makes me burn,— 
*Twas given by her I love. 
“From your dear lips it has a charm, 


It thrills me strangely through and through, 


It sounds as if it meant no harm, 
And still increased my love."’ 
“TI thought your roughness was dislike; 
How could I fancy it aught else? 
It seemed so very, very like; 
I couldn't think it love."’ 
Her voice was low as she said this; 
And then she tried to rally it: 
** Well, ‘ Hateful Hal,’ sir, there it is, 


Since that 's the name you love.*’ 


“You hated when you gave it me, 
You hate me now, you ‘ll hate me ever; 
Is itnotso? Orcan it be, — 
O, can it be, that love—"’ 


He stopped, breathed short, then hurried on: 


* Dear Annie, speak,—do let me hear 
Your voice, if byt one word, but one, 
Forbids me not to love !"* 
He looked at her with searching eyes, 
As if he'd read her very soul, 
Her soul of truth withont disguise, 
Her soul of inward love. 
Beneath his eyes her eyes did sink ; 
In tones half a~ch, half sweet, she said, 
**T almost now begin to think 
Perhaps my hate was love.”’ 
He trembled—caught her hand in his; 
He snatched it to his breast, his lips; 
He gave it a quick, fervent kiss 
Of eager, hoping love. 
* Ay, ‘Hateful Hal’ you still shall be, 
I'll always call you by that name; 
For * Hateful Hal’ you are to me— 
The ‘ Hateful Hal’ I love!"* 


He took her in his arms so strong; 
He pressed her to his beating heart, 
And held her there full soft and long: 
Between them there was love. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
| MISS BRECK’S REVENGE, 


BY LOUISE DUPER, 


Sue was a slight, dark young woman, with very 
| little pretension to beauty. She had deep black hair, 
| without lustre, and plenty of it; deep black eyes, 
which burned lixe stars, sometimes, and too much of 
them; a mouth of the most vivid scarlet, but without 
curve or grace. Her dress was always of some plain, 
black material, without the slightest attempt at 
ornament, save fur an old-fashioned brooch—a ruby 
surrounded by pearls—which fastened the collar at 
her throat. No one would have enjoyed wearing 
dainty, graceful things more than she; but even out 
of her smull means, she supported a younger sister 
at school, denying lLerself alinost the bare necessities 
of life. Her black dresses grew rusty, but she wore 
them with the air of a duchess. Her mantle was of 
a wofully ancient pattern, and slightly frayed on the 
edges; but she wrapped it about her with the most 
inimitable grace, and somehow she always gave the 
impression of being a well-dressed, even elegant 
young lady. 

Rebecca Breck knew how tocharm, There was 
something more subtle about her than mere beauty. 
She attracted you whether you would or no. You 
listened as if drawn by some spell to that low, per- 
suasive voice, and even the most aristocratic dame 
she met in Judge Kedfield’s drawing-room forgot, 
for a moment, that Miss Breck’s position was not 
quite equal to her own, and bent her haughty head 
most graciously. 

She was only a governess in Judge Redfleld’s fam- 
ily, but they adored her, She made herself partic- 
ularly charming in the household. The chikiren 
looked up to her as the very queen of the fairtes, and 
Miss Florence, her particular charge, was sure there 
was no one in the whole wide world as perfect as her 
deur Miss Breck. Mrs. Redfield, a pretty, inefficient 
little woman, who had a quick eye to detect false 
laces and fulse jewels, but nevertheless was utterly 
at a loss in getting up a striking Wilet, considered 
herself the most fortunate woman in the world, to 
have a counsellor in such matters of such exquisite 
and original taste as Miss Breck. 1t was she who 
gave the finishing touch to the superb party dresses 
of that lady, arranged the bouquets aud drawing- 
room draperies for Mrs. Redfield’s grand receptions, 
devised plans for the must unique entertainments, 
and succeeded to a charm in everything. And Miss 
Breck was pleased tou be employed thus. She liked 
to toy with the spray-like laces, and feast her eyes 
upon the shifting, sparkling hues of splendid silks, 
and to try the effect of each hue with the other. She 
liked to be in the midst of gay and brilliant scenes, 
although she were only a spectator. But at Judge 
Redfield’s she was invited into the drawing-room to 
meet their guests as an equal. Her father was an 
old friend of the fawily, and the Redfielis were ina 
position to be independent of what the world might 
say, and cared little for the remarks which were 
flouting about town regarding the strange taste of 
people who exhibited their governesses in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Mrs. Redfield had a benevolent object in view, for 
she was a kind-hearted woman, and was really at- 
tached to Miss Breck; and though she could illy 
affurd to lose her from her own household, she was 
determined to procure for Ler a wealthy busband, 
Besides, there was such a pleasant little excitement 
in match-making. But in this she made a decided 
failure. Not that Miss Breck had any lack of ad- 
mirers; fur wore than one fastilious youth had 
deigned to be led about by the piquant little West 
Indian girl, in spite of her thin, sharp face and sal- 
low skin. But she had stupidly fallen in love with a 
poor young lawyer, Harry Armstrong, who was 
struggling to make bis mark in the world, with an 
average amount of brains, a handsome face, and 
rather pleasing manners. 

Mrs. Redfield was thoroughly vexed with her. 
What she could see in him sosuperior that she should 
reject the elegant and wealthy Mr. Harris, whom 
half the fastidious young ladies in B. were pulling 
their caps fur, and turn the cold shoulder on Mr, 
Leigh, the young artist, who belonged to one of the 
oldest families in town, and had such exquisite man- 
ners, she couldn’t imagine. And she took the liberty 
to remonstrate with her for throwing away such 
brilliant opportunities, but with little satisfaction. 
Miss Breck would have her know that she did not 
choose to sell herself for money. Mr. Harris was not 
at all to ber taste. Mr. Leigh was well enough in 
his way, but he was a “ blue and gold edition” of a 
man, too dainty and poetical to be a pleasant every- 
day paui She thanked Mrs. Redfield for her 
friendly interest, but was very well satisfied with the 
gentleman whom she had chosen to be her husband. 

She had known Harry Armstrong in her childhood. 
He went out to India for the New York firm to 
which her father belonged, as ase t book-keeper, 
when scarcely more than a boy. A pale, unhealthy 
youth, who studied Blackstone far into the night 
after attending to his duties during the day. Rebecca 
liked bim, then, and he was very fond of her. He 
remembered her as @ quaint, shy little thing, who 
superintended the romps of the shining little negroes 
with such a grave authority, and talked like some 
small vid lady, in the drawing-room with her father’s 
guests. She used to run down the street every night 
to meet him on his way home, and they used to 
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And soon the sailor, “* Hateful Harry,” 
Came in and out, just as he pleased ; 
A moment only, or he'd tarry, 

Like one at home and loved. 


And Walter loved him, and I grew 

To tolerate him for his sake ; 

And then, I think, I loved him, too, 
Because my husband loved. 


Though still I called him by h’s name 
Of ** Hateful Hal;"’ in part because 
He liked to have it still the same, 
For mockery of love; 


In part because our Annie used 

It always, with an emphasis 
And energy, that oft I mused 

How she, so full of love 


For all beside, could have for one 

A hate so strong.—Well, time went on: 
The summer season past and gone— 

The season of ripe love 


In fruit and flower, leaf and tree,— 

One day that Hateful Hal declared 

He must be off again to sea, 

And leave the friends he loved. 


I saw him give a sharp, quick look 
At Annie as he spoke the words; 
But she was buried in her book, 
Some tale of antique love. 


That look of his, in one swift flash 
Revealed to me his secret heart; 

I saw ‘twas Annie's self this rash 
Young sailor deeply loved. 


He said there was one whom he could 
Have loved, but that she hated him; 

I saw now who it was; but would 

She e’er change hate for love? 


“Impossible !"’ I thought, as soft 

I crept away; and, since, I *ve learned 
What passed while I revolved oft 

The fate of Harry's love. 


He drew more near to where she sat 
Absorbed in reading, as it seemed, 
And then abruptly said, ‘‘ What's that 
You 're studying of love ?"’ 


“ You Hateful Hal!"* retorted she, 
Yet with a little break of voice, 
“ Why come you thus disturbing me 
In story of true love ?"’ 


“ Ay, ‘Hateful Hal!’ he said, and turned 
His face away; “ that same old name! 
You ‘ve always hated me; I learned 
. That long ago from love."* 


“ From love!" she echoed, ** surcly, never!"” 
“ From love,”’ he said, vehemently, 

“ From love in boyhood, manhood, ever; 
From love that taught me fear. 


“] feared your bright blue laughing eyes, 
I feared your roguish smiling mouth; 
I feared you did too sure despise 
My boyish ardent love. 


“T took to hiding it in rough 
Rude ways, that made you hate yet more 
A lad so peremptory, bluff, 
A lad you couldn't love. 


“ And still you hate, I see it clear; 
You hate me worse than you did then; 
Rough ‘ Hateful Hal,’ who loves you dear, 
With all his strength of love. 


“ Well, be it so; I'm going away, 
To bear it bravely, if I can; 
But, Annie. to my dying day 
My love is yours for hate. 
“ For hate I give you love in turn: 
Say ‘ Hateful Hal,’ then, once again; 
That name still somehow makes me burn,— 
’Twas given by her I love. 


“ From your dear lips it has a charm, 
It thrills me strangely through and through, 
It sounds as if it meant no harm, 
And still increased my love."’ 
“J thought your roughness was dislike; 
How could I fancy it aught else? 
It seemed so very, very like; 
I couldn't think it love.” 
Her voice was low as she said this; 
And then she tried to rally it: 
“Well, ‘Hateful Hal,’ sir, there it is, 
Since that ‘s the name you love.*’ 
* You hated when you gave it me, 
You hate me now, you ‘ll hate me ever; 
Isitnotso? Or can it be,— 
O, can it be, that love—"* 
He stopped, breathed short, then hurried on: 
* Dear Annie, speak,—do let me hear 
Your voice, if byt one word, but one, 
Forbids me not to love!" 
He looked at her with searching eyes, 
As if he ‘d read her very soul, 
Her soul of truth without disguise, 
Her soul of inward love. 
Beneath his eyes her eyes did sink ; 
In tones half a-ch, half sweet, she said, 
“1 almost now begin to think 
Perhaps my hate was love.” 
He trembled—caught her hand in his; 
He snatched it to his breast, his lips; 
He gave it a quick, fervent kiss 
Of eager, hoping love. 
“Ay, ‘Hateful Hal" you still shall be, 
Ill always call you by that name; 
For ‘ Hateful Hal’ you are to me— 
The ‘ Hateful Hal’ I love!"’ 
He took her in his arms so strong; 
He pressed her to his beating heart, 
And held her there full soft and long: 








Between them there was love. 
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MISS BRECK’S REVENGE. 


eer 
BY LOUISE DUPEE, 





SHE was a slight, dark young woman, with very 
little pretension to beauty. She had deep black hair, 
without lustre, aud plenty of it; deep black eyes, 
which burned like stars, sometimes, and too much of 
them; a mouth of the most vivid scarlet, but without 
curve or grace. Her dress was always of some plain, 
black material, without the slightest attempt at 
ornament, save fur an old-fashioned brooch—a ruby 
surrounded by pearls—which fastened the collar at 
her throat. No one would have enjoyed wearing 
dainty, graceful things more than she; but even out 
of her small means, she supported a younger sister 
at school, denying herself alinost the bare necessities 
of life. Her black dresses grew rusty, but she wore 
them with the air of a duchess. Her mautle was of 
a wofully ancient pattern, and slightly frayed on the 
edges; but she wrapped it about her with the most 
inimitable grace, and somehow she always gave the 
impression of being a well-dressed, even elegant 
young lady. 

Rebecca Breck knew how tocharm. There was 
something more subtle about her than mere beauty. 
She attracted you whether you would or no. You 
listened as if drawn by some spell to that low, per- 
suasive voice, and even the most aristocratic dame 
she met in Judge Redfield’s drawing-room forgot, 
for a moment, that Miss Breck’s position was not 
quite equal to her own, and bent her haughty head 
most graciously. 

She was only a governess in Judge Redfield’s fam- 
ily, but they adored her. She made herself partic- 
ularly charming in the household. The children 
looked up to her as the very queen of the fairtes, and 
Miss Florence, her particular charge, was sure there 
was no one in the whole wide world as perfect as her 
dear Miss Breck. Mrs. Redfield, a pretty, inefficient 
little woman, who had a quick eye to detect false 
laces and false jewels, but nevertheless was utterly 
at a loss in getting up a striking toilet, considered 
herself the most fortunate woman in the world, to 
have a counsellor in such matters of such exquisite 
and original taste as Miss Breck. 1t was she who 
gave the finishing touch to the superb party dresses 
of that lady, arranged the bouquets and drawing- 
room draperies for Mrs. Redtield’s grand receptions, 
devised plans for the must unique entertainments, 
and succeeded to a charm in everything. And Miss 
Breck was pleased tou be employed thus. She liked 
to toy with the spray-like laces, and feast her eyes 
upon the shifting, sparkling hues of splendid silks, 
and to try the effect of each hue with the other. She 
liked to be in the midst of gay and brilliant scenes, 
although she were only a spectator. But at Judge 
Redfield’s she was invited into the drawing-room to 
meet their guests as an equal. Her father was an 
old friend of the family, and the Redtields were ina 
position to be independent of what the world might 
say, and cared little tor the remarks which were 
flouting about town regarding the strange taste of 
people who exhibited their governesses in the draw- 
ing-room. : 

Mrs. Redfield had a benevolent object in view, for 
she was a kind-hearted woman, and was really at- 
tached to Miss Breck; and though she could illy 
afford to lose her from her own household, she was 
determined to procure for her a wealthy husband, 
Besides, there was such a 1 t little it 
in match-making. But in this she made a decided 
failure. Not that Miss Breck had any lack of ad- 
mirers; for more than one fastilious youth had 
deigned to be led about by the piquant little West 
Indian girl, in spite of her thin, sharp face and sal- 
low skin. But she had stupidly fallen in love with a 
poor young lawyer, Harry Armstrong, who was 
struggling to make his mark in the world, with an 
average amount of brains, a handsome face, and 
rather pleasing manners. 

Mrs. Redfield was thoroughly vexed with her. 
What she could see in him sosuperior that she should 
reject the elegant and wealthy Mr. Harris, whom 
half the fastidious young ladies in B. were pulling 
their caps for, and turn the cold shoulder on Mr. 
Leigh, the young artist, who belonged to one of the 
oldest families in town, and had such exquisite man- 
ners, she couldn’t imagine. And she took the liberty 
to remonstrate witk her for throwing away such 
brilliant opportunities, but with little satisfaction. 
Miss Breck would have her know that she did not 
choose to sell herself for money. Mr. Harris was not 
at all to her taste. Mr. Leigh was well enough in 
his way, but he was a “ blue and gold edition” of a 
man, too dainty and poetical to be a pleasant every- 
day companion. She thanked Mrs. Redfield for her 
friendly interest, but was very well satisfied with the 
gentleman whom she had chosen to be her husband. 

She had known Harry Armstrong in her childhood. 
He went out to India for the New York firm to 
which her father belonged, as assistant book-keeper, 
when scarcely more than a boy. A pale, unhealthy 
youth, who studied Blackstone far into the night 
after attending to his duties during the day. Rebecca 
liked him, then, and he was very fond of her. He 
remembered her as a quaint, shy little thing, who 
superintended the romps of the shining little negroes 
with such a grave authority, and talked like some 
small old lady, in the drawing-room with her father’s 
guests. She used to run down the street every night 
to meet him on his way home, and they used to 
tease him about his little sweetheart. When he 














was going away to India, she was almost broken- 
hearted, clinging with her wee arms about his neck, 
and refusing to be comforted. 

Six years had elapsed since then, but when they 
met by chance on the street, their recognition was 
mutual, although a great change had been wrought 
ineach. He thought he should have known those 
great dark eyes anywhere, though their expression 
had altered? and they looked even larger than they 
used to, because the face had grown so thin and 
small. And she knew him at a glance, in spite of his 
added years, and the heavy moustache and whiskers 
which hid balf bis face. 

Poor Rebecea! she would have crossed the street 
to avoid meeting him, if it had not been too late. 
He saw the recognition in her eyes, and came toward 
her with outstretched hand. 

She drewled, in those unhappy days, to meet any 
person who had known her before. When he had 
known her she had been surrounded by every luxury 
which wealth could procure, with a crowd of serv- 
ants to come and go at her bidding; now she was 
scarcely more than a servant herself. Her father 
had lost all his real estate in some unsuccessful 
speculation, and then died, leaving her and her little 
sister alone in the world. 

But that meeting she counted a very happy one, 
after all. The ol] friendship was renewed, and then 
the friendship grew into something dearer and 
stronger. They were drawn towards each other by 
that most dangerous of all ties—sympathy. Both 
were young, and poor, and proud—both orphaned, 
and feeling themselves alone in the world, and their 
tastes and aspirations were the same. So it was a 
glad day to each when the plain gold engagement 
ring first shone upon Rebecca’s finger, dearer, far, 
to her, than Mr. Harris’s diamonds would have 
been. 

But on an evil day, the poor lover found himself 
heir expectant to a princely fortune. An old bach- 
elor uncle, supposed to have died long ago, suddenly 
appeared upon the scene, hailing from California, 
gray-haired and bent, and with his money bags full 
of bright yellow gold; and Harry Armstrong was his 
only heir. He did not count it an evil day, of course. 
He was almost wild with joy; for by the way in 
which the old gentleman received him, there could 
be no doubt but his inheritance was secured. It 
opened a new world to him. He was admitted into 
fashionable society. Beautiful damsels, in jewels 
and laces, were pleased to smile upon him; manag- 
ing mammas flattered and complimented him; pru- 
dent papas were disposed to be wonderfully friendly, 
and invited him up to tea; aristocratic young gen- 
tlemen began to have a great fondness for his society ; 
he was invited to join this club and that club, until 
he was somewhat bewildered by his new importance. 
And someway, amid the sea of silks, and dainty per- 
fumes, and flashing jewels, he thought of Rebecca in 
her old black dress, with something like aversion. 
He began to regret his engagement with the plain 
little governess, when he might wed the fairest lady 
in the land. And yet, when he saw her, he forgot 
all about it for a time, she was so charming. He 
was vexed with himself that she should be able to 
fascinate him so; fur he really could not atiurd to 
throw himself away thus—a man of his brilliant ex- 
pectations. The youth was not utterly heartless, 
but his head was turned by his sudden good fortune 
and the flatteries of the world. 

Miss Breck saw it all. She heard of his flirtations 
with Miss H. and Miss B: He had not ceased to 
visit her entirely, but bis calls were growing grad- 
ually less frequent, and his manners were strange 
and embarrassed, She remained as cool and indif- 
ferent as possible, affecting to be unmindiul of the 
change. 

Miss Breck sometimes received invitations to the 
receptions of Mrs. Redtield’s intimate friends, through 
the influence of that lady, who was so anxious to 
promote her welfare; but she rarely cared to accept 
them. But one evening Mrs. Redfield persuaded 
her to go with her to Mrs. Williams’s. She would 
have declined under other circumstances, but she 
knew that she should meet Mr. Armstrong there, 
and she had a great curiosity to see how he would 
carry himself in the beau monde, and how her pres- 
ence would affect him there. 

It was a strange evening to Rebecca. She moved 
about like one in adream; but it was one of triumph, 
in spite of the pleasant remarks she overheard from 
the lips of Mrs. Lascelles, about being invited out to 
meet Mrs. Redfield’s governess. 

She never had looked half as well before, though 
her dress was only a plain white muslin; but it fell 
about her little tigure in soft, graceful fulds, and the 
deep carnations in her hair, which just matched the 
hue of her lips, were wonderfully becoming. There 
was not a suspicion of color upon the pale, olive 
cheeks, but the great eyes were full of scintillant 
light. 

At her first entrance into the brilliantly lighted 
drawing-room, Mr. Anthon, the lion of the evening, 
who had just returned from Europe, very brown and 
very interesting, asked to be introduced to her, and 
remained by her side during nearly the whole eve- 
ning, much to the chagrin of many another young 
lady, and much to the surprise and chagrin of Harry 
Armstrong, who, when he came in late with his 
uncle, beheld her whirling about in the waltz with 
the distinguished gentleman. 

Rebecca scarcely deigned him a glance. She was 
talking burily with Mr. Anthon—talking she knew 
not what; but that gentleman thought he had never 
met so brilliant a young lady before; so graceful, so 
uncommon, with her pale, dark fave and vivid scarlet 





lips, and wonderful eyes. But she hardly knew him 
the next time they met. Her thoughts were wan- 
dering elsewhere while she talked and danced with 
him; but Mrs. Redtield watched his devotion with 
delight. She understood that the engagement was 
broken between Rebecca and Mr. Armstrong, and 
was sure of a brilliant match for her, after all. 

Rebecca made a resolve that night which settled 
her fate forever. She sang a little German ballad to 
Mr. Anthon, all love, and grief, and sorrow, with 
exquisite taste and feeling; but even while she sang, 
she was planning how she should carry out her idea. 
She had loved Harry Armstrong with all the intens- 
ity of her passionate southern nature; and when that 
love was slighted and repulsed, it awoke a storm of 
passion in her breast not easily allayed or brought to 
reason, though she was outwardly the same as ever. 
He, seeing that others claimed her, began to seta 
new value upon her himself, and would have gone 
penitently back to her side and asked to be furgiven; 
but she turned from him with cold scorn. 

Mr. Armstrong the millionaire, was an old man well 
nigh seventy, weak and palsied, not over-pre possexs- 
ing in his appearance, not over-polished in his man- 
ners; but Miss Breck was pleased to honor him with 
very marked regard, and Mrs. Redfield had taken a 
fancy to invite him very often to her house. 

Miss Breck left the gay circles of young people, and 
left Mr. Anthon to finish his pleasant sentences to 
the air, to chat with the old gentleman cosily in his 
corner. She sang to him his favorite songs—not the 
most tasteful melodies, either, and Miss Breck was 
fastidious to a fault in her choice of music—and sur- 
prised him with a thousand little attentions which 
led him to believe that he must be a very attractive 
man, after all, although it had never entered bis 
modest mind befvre; for that smart young fellow 
Anthon, who was always following her about, looked 
terribly melancholy to see how much she preferred 
his society. 

Matters began to look serious. The ancient lover 
was lavish of bouquets and jewels, and Miss Breck 
accepted them all; and on sunny days they were seen 
driving together in the Park. Miss Breck was as 
merry and gay with him as if he had been the most 
elegant young lover in the world, and it was amusing 
to witness his quaint gallantry to her. They were 
truly an odd couple. 

One morning there was a wedding in Trinity 
Church that made something of a stir in the world. 
The bride was very young, not beautiful, but bril- 
liant, and dressed magniticently—covered with costiy 
lace and jewelss. The husband was old and wrinkled, 
wearing a wig which illy concealed the ravages of 
years. The church was filled with more than the 
usual number of eager spectators which a public 
wedding usually attracts, and this was the gossip 
which was whispered about the aisles: 

“That girl played her cards well.” ‘She was 
only a poor governess, and inveigled that silly old 
man into marrying her, that she may cut a dash with 
his money, after he is finally disposed of. He can’t 
live many years, at best.” 

But you, my readers, know the whole of the story. 
You remember Mrs. Armstrong’s old lover, the 
nephew of her husband, who was sure of gaining 
that brilliant inheritance. Our most sanguine hopes 
are dashed to the earth, sometimes, by the most un- 
expected means. Miss Breck made her own terms 
of conquest, and before her weddiug-day the settle- 
ment of Mr. Armstrong’s whole fortune was secured 
upon herself in case of his death. 





NAPOLEON’S SON. 

The chief ambition of the emperor is the establish- 
ment of his dynasty. Having but one legitimate 
successor, he has bent all his energies towards 
smoothing the way fur the future reign of this boy. 
Knowing from experience, however, that the affairs 
of the world are but too uncertain, he is pre- 
paring his son for all eventualities, and is giving him 
mentally and physically a thorough training. There 
is not much tenderness between the father and the 
son. The former is too cold, too unde” onstrative to 
call forth any display of affection from the child; but 
he watches over him with constant solicitude. He 
inspires his mind with a due sense of the grandeur of 
his position, but at the same time impresses on him 
the fact that affability ever pleases the masses. At 
the earliest age he taught the prince to smile and kiss 
his hand to the people. Later on, he was made to 
bow to them, with that wave of the hand that seems 
so patronizing and so general. Knowing the benefits 
of a strong constitution and a strong mind, the em- 
peror has watched over the early education of his 
son with the purpose of fostering both. He is made 
to take strengthening exercise, and is allowed to have 
but such playthings as occasion thought and care in 
their management. He is surrounded by people who 
are to be as punctilious in their service and instruc- 
tion as though waiting upon the emperor himself; 
but he is periodically allowed to appear in public 
with his little playmates, under no restraint, so that 
the natural graces of childhood may charm the 
masses, and be commented upon. To the soldiers, 
the prince is regularly shown up in his grenadier 
uniform. lt is thought that thus he will become 
endeared to them. In short, his every movement is 
one to attract and please the people. He is ever act- 
ing, and before leaving the palace on parade days, is 
duly taught what be must say and do, and is made 
to rehearse until perfect in his part. The result will 
be, doubtless, that the prince, in time, will becume 
as consummate an actor as his father. 


TRIBUTE TO A WIFE. 
We doubt if anything was ever written more be.u- 
tifnl and touching than the fullowing tribute, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, te the memory of his deceased 
wife: ‘I was guided in my choice only by the blind 
affections of my youth. I found an intelligent com- 
panion and a tender friend, a prudent monitress, the 
most faithful of wives, and a mother as tender as 
children ever had the misfortune to lose. 1 met a 
woman who, by tender management of my weak- 
nesses, gradually corrected the most pertinacious of 
them. She became prudent from affection; and, 
though of the most generous nature, she was taught 
frugality and economy by her love forme. During 
the most critical period of my life, she relieved me. 
She gently reclaimed me from dissipation; propped 
my weak and irresolute nature; urged my ind«clence 
to all the exertions that have been useful and credit- 
able to me, and she was perfectly at hand to admon- 
ish my heedlessness or improvidence. To her I owe 
whatever Iam; to her whatever I shall be. In her 
solicitude for my interest she never for a moment 
forgot my feelings or character. Even in her occa- 
sional resentment, for which I but too often gave her 
cause, (would to God I could recall those moments!) 
she had nosullenness oracrimony. Her feelings were 
warm, nay, impetuous; but she was placable, tender, 
and constant. Such was sbe whom I have lost, when 
her excellent naturai sense was rapidly improving, 
after eight years’ struggle and distress had bound us 
fast together, and moulded our tempers to each other ; 
when a knowledge of her worth had refined my 
youthful love into friendship. and before age had de- 
prived it of much of its original ardor. TI lost her, 
alas! the choice of my youth, the partner of my 
misfortunes, at a moment when I had the prospect 
of her sharing my better days.” 
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Utility of Refuse Things. 

The prussiate of potash is made in large quantities 
in Cincinnati, from the hoofs, horns, and other refuse 
of slaughtered grunters. Cow-hair, taken from the 
hides in tanneries, is employed for making plastering 
mortar, to give it a tibrous quality. Sawdust is sold 
for sprinkling the floors of markets. It is also used 
for packing ice for shipping. The rags of old, worn- 
out shirting, calico dresses, and the waste of cotton 
factories, are employed to make the paper upon 
which these lines are printed. Old ropes are con- 
verted into fine note paper, and the waste paper 
itself, which is picked up in the gutters, is again re- 
converted into bruad, white sheets, and thus does 
duty in revolving stages. The parings of skins and 
hides, and the ears of cows, calves and sheep, are 
carefully collected and converted into glue. The 
tiner qualities of gelatine are made from ivory rasp- 
ings—the bones and tendons of animals. Bones con- 
verted into charcoal by roasting in retorts are after- 
wards employed fur purifying the white sugar with 
which we sweeten our coffee, etc. The ammonia ob- 
tained from the distillation of coal in making gas, is 
ewployed for saturating orchil and cudbear, in mak- 
ing the: beautiful lilac colors that are dyed on silk 
and the fine woollen goods. Carbonic acid, obtained 
in the distillation of coal tar, is employed with other 
acids to produce beautiful yellow colors on silk and 
wool. 


The Moon. 

It appears that our great terrestrial time-piece, 
hitherto supposed to be keeping most perfect time, 
requires correcting and rating. In the course of the 
last two thousand years it has lost nearly an hour 
and a quarter, and compared with its motion at the 
beginning of that interval, it is now losing one second 
in twelve weeks. Tho day is also lengthening, and 
will continue to do so until it is equal in length to the 
lunar day—that is, to our lunar month. The inhabi- 
tants of the earth may console themselves, however, 
for the rate of change will diminish continually; 
and, even if it did not, thirty-six billions of years 
would have toelapse before the change would be fully 
effected. 


A Weather Guide. 

Two drachms of camphor, half-drachm of pure 
saltpetre, half-drachm of muriate of ammonia, and two 
ounces of proof spirits, in a glass tube or narrow 
phial, will make a pretty sure weather guide. In 
dry weather the solution will remain clear. Ou the 
approach of change, minute stars will rise up in the 
liquid; while stormy weather will be indicated by 
the very disturbed condition of the chemical combi- 
nation. 





Rise in the price of Precious Stones. 

A great rise has taken place in the price of precious 
stones during the last twenty years. Sorts selling 
formerly at £3 to £4 per carat now fetch £10 to £12; 
amethysts that were 50s.an ounce are now worth 
£8, and the ption of di Is in Birmingh 
alone has increased tenfold. Pearls, especially the 
smaller sorts, are used largely; while the pearl oyster 
shell, or mother-o’-pearl, is worked up extensively 
by the button-makers. A few years ago, @ small 
parcel of shells was brought to Birmingham, which 
by mistake had not been cleaned of the pearls at the 
tishery ; one of the pearls thus found sold for £40, 
was resold for £160, and afterwards held for sale in 








Paris for £800. 
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MY LOST LEON.—SONG. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 
Willows, weave your shadows 
Round iny aching head; 
La t night I dreamed of “ Leon’ 
Beneath the waters —dead. 
Early morning found me 
Away on yonder ledge, 
Scanning every fuotprint 
Down to its frothing edge. 
Chorus :—And O, I’m sad with watching 
By this lonely shore; 
Listening for the echo 
Of my darling’s oar! 


The plashing waves but mock me 
With echoes faint and sweet, 
And cach one brings a message 
‘To my waiting feet: 
And yet my heart repels it— 
That message—no, ah, no! 
My eyes could not see plainly, 
If my heart was filled with woe. 
Chorus :—For O, I must be watching 
From this lonely shore; 
Listening fur the echo 
Of my darling’s oar! 


A noon of dreamy splendor 
Found me miles away; 
Where high hills guard old Ocean, 
I looked for him to-day. 
And though I called for ** Leon,”’ 
No signal came in sight; 
And faint, and sad, and weary, 
I'm here again to-night. 
Chorus :—For O, I must be watching 
From this lonely shore; 
Listening fur the echo 
Of my darling’s oar! 


Transparent in the moonlight, 
A white boat crossed the sea; 
Shadowy oars steered outward, 
Away, away from me. 
No echo cheered my waiting; 
Beats the sea-foam round my head; 
My heart is breaking, breaking— 
For my “ Leon "' he is dead! 
Chorus :—And O, my watch is ended 
By this cruel shore: 
Would I were ‘neath the dripping 
Of my darling's oar! 





A MERE SCRATCH. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


TuE report ofthat active intelligencer, Will Crooke, 
t» his colonel of the proceedings at Gosling Graize 
was strictly true, only falling short of reality in re- 
gard to the stormy character of the conference that 
tollowed Lord Haughfield’s appearance on the scene, 
The temper of this noble person, never of the sweet- 
est, was not improved by his compulsory jaunt of 
two hundred miles, nor by the unpromising aspect of 
affairs on his arrival. Thus, instead of temporising 
with his young connexion (George was by many 
years his junior), he gave such free expression to his 
own personal displeasure at the proposed match, 
that George, in his turn losing self-government, cut 
the matter short by declaring his intention irrevo- 
cable, and refused to hear another word on the sub- 
ject. Swelling with rage and disappuintment, Lord 
Haughfield would have ordered his horses, and de- 
parted on the spot—vowing that nothing on earth 
should induce him to taste food prepared by the 
hands of the future Lady Gosling’s aunt-—but for 
George’s promise that this difficulty should be ob- 
viated by borrowing a neighbor’s French cook. It 
needed all Clara’s tact and eloquence to bring about 
an armistice which should save appearances, and 
subsist at all events till the following morning, when 
the visitors might depart in peace. 

George was now alone, but far from happy. He 
was fond of his sister, and had secretly relied upon 
her for the re-establishment of good relations with 
his proud and sensitive brother-in-law, should these 
be disturbed by his projected marriage. But Clara 
had imbibed something of her lord’s family pride, 
and this, added to the abrupt manner in which the 
news (which, she justly felt, should have come from 
her brother himself) had been conveyed to her, ar- 
rayed her feelings against him. He must fight it out 
alone. 

And horribly alone he felt. The prospect of long 
months of this mental svlitude, uncheered by the 
presence of her upon whom every thought of his 
heart was now unalterably fixed, almost made him 
frantic. A fever of impatience possessed him, to 
which neither solitude nor society seemed to offer 
any effectual relief. One thing was very certain, he 
could not wear out this weary interval at Gosling 
Graize. Whatif he should travel a little? George 
went to bed, thinking of Italy. 

He was awakened by acry of alarm and horror 
uttered by his own lips. He had had a frightfal 
dream. Esther, her fair face tern and disfigured by 
the fangs of the rabid Swartz, appeared to him en- 
gaged in desperate conflict with the furious animal, 
and shrieking for aid. The vision was so real that 
he had risen and set one foot on the floor before he 
was convinced of the illusion. In certain conditions 
¢f mind, things that might else pass for no more than 








he actual value, exercise a morbid tyranny over 
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the reason and judgment. This dream, in George’s | 
mind, c nnected itself witi evil of some kind im- | 
pending over Esther. In vain he strove with the} 
sinister presentiment. In vain he busied himself 
with travelling preparations. A conviction fastened 
upon his mind that to quit her now would be to bid 
her an eternal farewell. At length he took the re- 
solution to write to her one passionate appeal, in 
which, after describing the doubt and trouble that 
possessed him, he implored her to abandon, for his 
sake, the interval of delay for which she had stipu- 
lated, and accompany him to Italy as his bride. 

While waiting her reply. George occupied himself 
with the arrangements rendered necessary by what 
would, in any case, be a prolonged absence from 
home. He took measures for selling his horses and 
reducing his establishment. Mrs. Mapes, the house- 
keeper, rendered totally ineffective by continued 
rheumatism, had resigned; and this circumstance 
had made it imperative that good Mrs. Turnover 
should, for the present, retain office, although George, 
who, in the altered aspect of affairs, disliked to see 
her ina menial capacity, would have preferred to 
have her remove at once to a pl t and 
dious cottage he had purchased at the pretty village 
o* Rosedale, whither he huped Esther would come to 
join her. 

There was nothing now to prevent this arrange- 
ment being carried out, and George, after waiting 
several days in vain for an answer to his letter, de- 
termined to quit Gosling Graize on the morrow. 

He shook hands cordially with Mrs. Turnover. 

**] trust you will find everything to your satisfac- 
tion, my good old friend,” said George, “‘ and that— 
that your niece may be persuaded to abandon her 
teaching and come to learn—learn housekeeping, I 
mean, under your able tuition, at Rosedale. Thus I 
shall perhaps see you both before I begin my 
travels.” 

Mrs. Turnover was in tears; she didn’t know why; 
she always did cry when people went abroad. It 
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Vann?” said jitthe Mand Grimble. ‘Is it—O Miss 
Vann, how bad!” - 

* Nonsense, Cear, it’s nothing. A mere scratch,” 
replied Esther, mechanically putting it to ber lips. 

But Maud’s exclamation had attracted the rest, 
who came clustering round, to examine the hurt, 

“What a long scratch! Does it pain you still, 
dear?” asked her eldest pupil. 

“Not at all, Llikeit. Llove it!” replied Esther, 
impatiently. 

“* Like a scratch?” chornsed the wondering circle. 

* What did I say? You are making me talk non- 
sense, I think,” said the young governess. ‘‘Go on 
with your lesson, Maud. The products of Staffurd- 
shire are—” 

But little people are observant; and that brief 
dialogue, and the wound that was “ liked,” were not 
forgotten. 

This story must bo frankly told. Poor Esther, 
despite her gallant struggle to regain her usual 
course of thought and duty, was destined to fuil. 
One haunting doubt, that nothing could exorcise, 
presented itself more and more, infesting even her 
innocent dreams, 80 that she would awake under the 
consciousness, as it were, of some accusation to 
which she could oppose no sufficient answer. Sup- 
pose, something whispered, George's lost love has re- 
pented of her precipitancy, and learned with bitter 
remorse that her heart was all his own? Suppose 
that this fact should be made known to George? 
Would it revive the sentiments so long cherished, so 
lately overcome? Could she put faith in her lover’s 
present feelings? Nay, ought be to rely upon his 
own? Even if it were so, had she, Esther, acted 
honorably in assisting to neutralize all hope of a re- 
conciliation between persons separated only by the 
caprice of one? 

This state of doubt and perplexity began to in- 
fluence her bodily health. Headaches (to which she 
had hitherto been a stranger), and a strange ner- 





seemed to imply a range and time of i mag- 
nitude and duration. 

“ Wishing you the best of’elth and sperrets, sir,’’ 
sobbed the good lady; “and, if I°may be so bold, 
don’t go nowhere, ’specially up bill, without a sang- 
widge in each pocket. Did I ever tell you when 
you was a boy, them words of Mr. Turnover? They 
was his last.” 

“His very last?” asked George, suspiciously. 

“ Well, sir, he’d been silent so long, that we 
thought he was actually gone; and the nuss, which 
had been promised another job, wanted to put him 
in the coffin he’d ordered for hisself some days before, 
when, while we was arguin’, T. opens one eye and 
créoks his little finger, which meant ‘ Lift me up and 
give me a tablespoonful of gruel, not too hot, with 
half a dozen drops of brandy in it.? That was giv’, 
and he says, ‘Don’t cheat your stommich. Heat 
hoften and ’artily. If I’d heata sangwidge every 
twenty minutes since I was five years cld, I’d ’ave 
been an ’elthy indiwidual now. Adoo!’” 

Mrs. Turnover bobbed and departed. 

Little slept the young master of the house that 
night. As he flung open the tand wel d 
the dawn, a fancy seized him to visit the rose- 
pleasance where he had first heard that haunting 
voice that now seemed forever speaking to his soul. 
Autumn was now well advanced. Nota rose was to 
be seen, but George could have picked out the very 
tree by which Esther had stood—almost the very 
thorn by which she had been wounded—and, with 
the idle fancy peculiar to lovers and lunatics, snipped 
off the spray, thorns and all, aud put it in his but- 
ton-hole! Sitting in the bower from which he had 
issued to surprise the trespasser, he strove to conjure 
up the fairy face, and, having done so, fell into‘a 
reverie gloomier than ever. He knew that, in writ- 
ing to her as he had done, he had broken the com- 
pact they had made, and her silence (for this was 
the fifth day) led him seriously to fear that she would 
act upon her threat and consider their intercourse as 
at an end. 

The sound of the little gate opening disturbed his 
meditations. Mr. Fanshaw with the post bag. 

The butler announced that breakfast was on the 
table. 

“In half an hour,” said George. ‘I will read my 
letters here.” 

His eye had already detected a strange hand- 
writing. It was a firm, fair hand, an Esther-like 
hand. He hesitated for an instant, then tore it open, 
and with a glance devoured the contents, which were 
of the briefest. 

The blood flew to his forehead. 

“She is mine!” he exclaimed, clasping the letter 
aloft in his exulting hands. 

To explain this satisfactory result, we must return 
for a moment to Esther herself. 

When that inflexible young lady went back to her 
no sinecure at Mrs. Grimble’s, she did so with the 
full intention of peremptorily dismissing from her 
mind all such recent recollections as were at all like- 
ly to interfere with the performance of her accus- 
tomed duties. Finding, however, that these com- 
prised every word and incident that in the remotest 
degree connected themselves with her late visit to 
Gosling Graize, Esther next wisely determined to 
regard the whole merely as a beatific vision, which 
might, or might not, have reference to some future 
event, but by no means justified an abiding contem- 
plation. And such an anomaly is woman’s mind, 
that the calm and unimaginative Esther almost 

brought herself to believe that she had been the 
| vietina of an illusion! A glance at her wounded 











| hand, however, always restored the reality. 


v , with accelerated pulse and other feverish 


symptoms, at times assailed her. In spite of every | 


effort at self-control, she fuund herself becoming 
captious, irritable, impatient. This cost the poor 
girl many penitent tears, and weeping renewed her 
headaches, until she gave herself up to the doubtful 
comfort of gazing upon the “mere scratch,” which 
had long since healed, by way of balm to the still 
open and far more dangerous wound within. 

Such a change of things could not be favorable to 
the progress ot Grimble education. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grimble, though good-hearted people in their way, 
had been trained in the cumfortless school of genteel 
poverty. By pinching alone could they maintain 
what they conceived to be their social status. Hence 
they had not hesitated to avail themselves of the 
services of Esther, both as nurse and governess, for 
their six children, without other remuneration than 
her board and lodging. They knew that, save for 
her worthy aunt, Mrs. Turnover, Esther was without 
friends capable of assisting her, and kept the secret 
of their jewel governess so tightly, that, I am sorry 
to say, when once an opportunity presented itself of 
placing Esther in a far superior position, Mra. Grim- 
ble so successfully under-estimated her governest’s 
acquirements as to retain her in the family. Of this 
circumstance Miss Vann had been somehow ma e 
aware. But warmly attached to her pupils, and con- 
tent with the personal kindness she received from 
her employers, she had willingly remained in the 
position in which we found her. 

“Do you know, Grimble, I am not quite pleased 
with Esther of late?” said Mrs. G. to her lord. 
“‘Ever since her last visit to her Aunt Turnover, 
when she stopped away all night without my leave, 
she has been like a changed girl. I am afraid she 
neglects the children.” 

** Ha! why do you think so, my dear?” inquired 
Mr. Grimble, with whom Esther was rather a 
favorite. 

“T’ve had it on my mind some time,” said the 
lady, ‘‘ and to-day I examined them all. They have 
not advanced one bit. Margaret’s still in simple 
long division; Maud insisted that Dublin was the 
capital of North Wales; and Tommy had atheory 
that eggs were the invention of Christopher Colum- 
bus, when straitened for provisions while looking for 
the pole. Ishall speak very seriously to Esther on 
the subject.” 

“Of the egg, my dear? And ‘seriously’? It is 

more than J would promise to do,” said her husband, 
laughing. ‘ But,’? he added, “do you think that 
Esther is quite well? She has looked queerly at 
times. Besides, she is a good girl, and remember, 
mamma, we don’t pay her a princely salary!” 

“We give her all she wants, and we treat her as 
an equal, which is more than they would doat any of 
your great houses,” returned the lady; “and she 
ought to do her duty by us according.” 

‘*_Ty, my love,” put in Mr. Grimble, who, since 
Esther had been in the house, had grown particular 
in his grammar. ‘ Well, so you ought. Give her a 
jog, if you like, just to keep her up to the collar, you 
know, that’s all.” 

On the day that witnessed this conversation, head- 
ache, and that strange sense of uneasiness before 
alluded to, had compelled poor Esther to seek her 
own chamber, where she sat with flushed and burn- 
ing cheeks, striving vainly to compose her troubled 
thoughts. She no longer attempted to disguise from 
herself the strength of the feeling th-=t possessed her. 
She loved with a wild ineradicable love, the depths 
of which she dared not fathom. But, he?— 

‘*T—I cannot bear this,” she gasped, with a chok- 


“ What do yon lock at vour hand so often for, Miss | 


real? Darel believe him? O, if he cannot love me, 
let me die!” 

**Miss Vann! Esther! A letter fur you, dear,” 
said a small volce outside the bolted door, and the 
nissive was skillfully passed under it, the bearer 
skipping away. 

Esther snatcied it from the ground. It was not a 
short letter; but the contents appeared to be com- 
prehended at a glance. 

It was her lover’s letter, coming like an answer to 
her prayer. Enough to say that George had set 
forth, with all the ilogical but convincing arguments 
true passion will suggest, the reasons that existed 
for aspeedy termination of the present condition of 
suspense. He implored her to place herself under 
the affectionate care of her only relative, in the home 
he had provided for the latter, to permit him to visit 
her there, and to sanction the preparations for their 
union at the earliest moment to which his prayers 
might induce her to accede. 

Thereupon began a fresh tumult in her soul. D.s8- 
pite its passion, there was apparent in George’s let- 
ter an honest truth, befure which all doubts 
dwindled, and dispersed to air. The temptation to 
listen to his pleading was strong, while her own 
heart ceased not to whisper, “ Yield, yield; what 
would you more?” Ona the other hand, her sense of 
delicacy recoiled from the suddenness of the step. 
Their slight and recent acquaintance, still more the 
fact of his having so lately stood in the same relation 
towards another, demanded delay. She would pause 
upon it, and might Heaven direct her judgment 
right! 

Her meditations were interrupted by a tap at the 
door, just sufficiently imperious to denote the mis- 
tress of the house. Placing the letter in her bosom, 
Esther hastened to admit her. 

“O, we feared that you were unwell,” began Mrs. 
Grimble; “but you are really looking better than 
usual. So I may say, without fear of increasing your 
indisposition, what I came about. Your care of the 
children, Miss Vann, has considerably relaxed of 
late.’’ 

‘“*Ma’am,” faltered Esther, conscious that the 
charge was not entirely without foundation. 

“This must be amended, child,” said Mrs. Grimble, 
coldly pursuing her advantage. 

‘“*I—I have not been quite myself lately,” replied 
Esther, pressing her hot hand upon her brow. 

1 have just made the remark that you look even 
better than usual,” said Mrs. Grimble, statelily. “I 
will thank you not to contradict me, Miss Vann.” 
(Esther curtseyed.) “I do not wish for any words 
with you. I have merely to remind you that, in 
r-turn for the peculiar advantages you enjoy, in 
be ng at all times treated as a member of my family, 
I have a right to expect that your undivided interest 
and attention be centred in my children. Do you 
understand?” 

“ Perfectly, ma’am,” said Esther; ‘‘and I have 
to thank you for this most opportune visit, which has 
enabled me to decide upon a point of distressing} 
difficulty. I am going to leave you.” 

“How! What! leave me, child?” exclaimed the 
alarmed lady. ‘ Whither would you go?” 

* Not to Mrs. Margesson’s,” said Esther, quietly. 
(The name brought a slight color into Mrs. Grim- 
ble’s cheek.) “lam going tomy aunt, who is now 
residing at Rosedale.” 

“And—and the chil—Nonsense, Esther. 
only joking.” 

* Tam not,” said Esther, steadily. ‘Ishould not 
hold such jesting fair. I love your children, and am 
indebted to you, and even more to Mr. Grimble, for 
an amount of kindness not always shown even to 
those who can give something in return. But my 
mini is made up. I will remain, however, for a few 
days, if you think fit, that my pupils may not be 
deprived of such inefficient teaching as 1 can still 
afford; for, indeed,” added Esther, rather appealing- 
ly, ‘¢ 1 am not so well as you persist in believing.” 

Poor Mrs. Grimble was fain to accept this conces- 
sion, and the interview terminated, leaving on her 
hands the unpleasant duty of informing her husband 
that not only had Miss Vann refused to be kept “‘ up 
to the collar,” but had slipped out of it altogether. 

Rosedale, whither the last scene of this strange 
eventful history conducts us, was a pretty sequester- 
ed village, in and around which more than one 
of George’s ancestors had held property. Hence, 
though it was somewhat nearer to The Haje than 
George would have preferred—about four miles—he 
had selected it as an eligible residence for his faithtul 
old servant, and provided her with the prettiest cot- 
tage-dwelling in the district. Everything requisite 
for comfort—even many elegances—had been liber- 
ally supplied; for George trusted it might prove the 
temporary nest of a brighter bird than she whom he 
sent forward to prepare the way. 

He was not disappointed. Esther came; and the 
third meeting in the world of these singular lovers 
took place in the iitle pleasance George had caused 
to be planted, regardless of expense, in imitation of 
that at The Graize. Happy beyond expression, they 
lingered in the autumn-tinted wood-walks, or sat 
beside the chattering brouk, while Mrs. Turnover, in 
her glory, superintended the preparation of those 
marriage garments, etc., to which her darling could 
be prevailed upon to give but slight attention. 

Esther’s new-found peace seemed to impart a new 
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beauty to her charming features; but there were 
still times when tie feverish flush would reappeezr, | 


and aquickened pulse and glistening eye indicated | \ 


some morbid action lurking in her sensitive system. 
One day, when George, who lad been absent a 
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real? Darel believe him? O, if he camnot love me, 
let me die!” 

‘“‘Miss Vann! Esther! A letter fur you, dear,” 
said a small veice outside the bolted door, and the 
missive was skillfully passed under it, the bearer 
skipping away. 

Esther snatched it from the ground. It was not a 
short letter; but the contents appeared to be com- 
prehended at a glance. 

It was her lover’s letter, coming like an answer to 
her prayer. Enough to say that George had set 


true passion will suggest, the reasons that existed 

for aspeedy termination of the present condition of 

suspense. He implored her to place herself under 

the affectionate care of her only relative, in the home 

he had provided for the latter, to permit him to visit 

her there, and to sanction the preparations for their 

union at the earliest moment to which his prayers 

might induce her to accede. 

Thereupon began a fresh tumult in her soul. D.s- 

pite its passion, there was apparent in George’s let- 

ter an honest truth, befure which ell doubts 

dwindled, and dispersed to air. The temptation to 

listen to his pleading was strong, while her own 

heart ceasel not to whisper, “ Yield, yield; what 

would you more?” On the other hand, her sense of 
delicacy recoiled from the suddenness of the step. 

Their slight and recent acquaintance, still more the 

fact of his having so lately stood in the same relation 

towards another, demanded delay. She would pause 
upon it, and might Heaven direct her judgment 

right! 

Her meditations were interrupted by a tap at the 

door, just sufficiently imperious to denote the mis- 
tress of the house. Placing the letter in her bosom, 
Esther hastened to admit her. 

“ O, we feared that you were unwell,” began Mrs. 
Grimble; “but you are really looking better than 
usual. So I may say, without fear of increasing your 
indisposition, what I came about. Your care of the 
children, Miss Vann, has considerably relaxed of 
late.”” 

“‘Ma’am,” faltered Esther, conscious that the 
charge was not entirely without foundation. 

«“‘ This must be amended, child,” said Mrs. Grimble, 
coldly pursuing her advantage. 

«J—I have not been quite myself lately,” replied 
Esther, pressing her hot hand upon her brow. 

“1 have just made the remark that you look even 
better than usual,” said Mrs. Grimble, statelily. “I 
will thank you not to contradict me, Miss Vann.” 
(Esther curtseyed.) “I do not wish for any words 
with you. I have merely to remind you that, in 
r-turn for the peculiar advantages you enjoy, in 
be'ng at all times treated as a member of my family, 
I have a right to expect that your undivided interest 
and attention be centred in my children. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Perfectly, ma’am,” said Esther; ‘and I have 
to thank you for this most opportune visit, which has 
enabled me to decide upon a point of distressing } 
difficulty. I am going to leave you.” 
“How! What! leave me, child?” exclaimed the 
alarmed lady. ‘ Whither would you go?” 
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* Not to Mrs. Margesson’s,” said Esther, quietly. 
(The name brought a slight color into Mrs. Grim- 
bie’s cheek.) “lam going tomy aunt, who is now 
residing at Rosedale.” 

“And—and the chil—Nonsense, Esther. 
only joking.” 

“ Tam not,” said Esther, steadily. “Ishould not 
hold such jesting fair. I love your children, and am 
indebted to you, and even more to Mr. Grimble, for 
an amount of kindness not always shown even to 
those who can give something in return. But my 
mind is made up. I will remain, however, for a few 
days, if you think fit, that my pupils may not be 
deprived of such inefficient teaching as T can still 
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leaped from his horse, and clasped her hand, she { 
gave a little involuntary cry of pain. George eagerly | 
inquired the cause, and, in doing so, noticed the | 
peculiar feverish and excited expression we have 
mentioned. 

He learned that she had yesterday struck her 
hand accidentally against a book , exactly upon 
the scar left by the rose-thorn at Gosling Graize. 
It had given her more pain than was easy to be ac- 
counted for, seeing that that famous wound had long 
since healed; and, besides an extreme tenderness on 
the spot itself, she had since suffered from severe 
shooting pains, following the direction of the sur- 
rounding nerves, up to the very shoulder and neck. 

George looked at the scar. 1t was no longer white, 
but a dark livid red, and that not only at the seat of 
the recent bruise, but throughout its entire length. 

“My darling, this must be looked to,” he said. 
“The blow has touched a nerve. This terrible 
wound! When will it cease to reproach me, I won- 
der?” he kissed it softly as he spoke. 

“Do you know that even the touch of your lips 
gives me a twinge of pain?” said Esther, laughing. 
“But, what matters, dear? After all, a mere 
scratch!” 

George lingered long that day, as if he could not 
tear himself from the side of his betrothed, whose 
spirits were higher than common. Wit and fancy 
sparkled through her merry talk, and when George 
reluctantly departed, the night through which he 
rode seemed dark enough. 

When he was fairly gone, Esther turned deadly 
pale, and burst into tears, trembling, and, at inter- 
vals, sighing heavily. A reaction had taken place. 
Mrs. Turnover, frightened, insisted upon her going 
instantly to bed; and, to make sure, saw her thither. 

But Esther could not sleep. Something oppressed 
her breathing. The shooting pains in her hand and 
arm became more frequent and acute. Soon, the 
very silence seemed to grow intolerable, and she rose 
and opened the window. The moon was near the 
full, and, as Esther gazed upon the shiving mystery 
siiling smoothly and dumbly through the fields of 
air,a sudden and violent shiver darted through her 
trame. Afraid of a chill, she closed the casement, 
and once more sought her pillow. This time she 
slept, indeed, but it was only to be the victim of 
frightful dreams. 

Wretched and unrefreshed, she rose almost with 
the dawn, and was shocked at her own strange looks. 
With a strong mental effort she threw off the morbid 
uneasiness that tormented her, and, calmed with 
prayer, walked out into the pleasance. The morn- 
ing was dull and overcast, but this, perhaps, from 
harmonizing with her present condition of mind, 
seemed more soothing than sunshine. At all events, 
she felt herself growing better, when a little girl, 
who was proud to act as her special attendant, trip- 
ped up the garden, and placed a letter in her hand. 

The writing was strange. She opened it, read— 
the blood, rushing to her head, almost blinded her— 
but she had caught the meaning: 





“Beware of the step you are about to take. A 
caprice, bitterly repented, estranged for a moment 
two hearts long and loyally united. But for you, all 
had been well. Forego the hollow conquest you think 
you have made. It will be a noble sacrifice and will 
be as nobly rewarded.” 


There was no signature. But a legion of witnesses 
could not have brought home the truth more indis- 
putab'y to Esther’s bursting heart. 

“This, this, then, was the coming horror!” she 
cried aloud. “I felt it; I was warned. Yet still, so 
sudden! My love so perfect, my hope so near! I— 
I will go in, and seek—” 

With faint uncertain steps she made her way to 
herchamber. Hardly entered, she was seized with a 
convulsive nervous spasm, so violent that, unable to 
reach her bed, she sank upon the floor. In doing so, 
she struck her hand slightly on the ground. Instant- 
ly an acute pang, commencing from the scar, shot 
upwards, till it ended witha piercing shock, as if a 
nail bad been driven into her very brow. The faint- 
ness increased. 

“ Water,” she thought. 
the water!” 

She did manage it; but, although longing to cool 
ber burning throat, dashed the halt-filled goblet from 
her. A globe, rising with a twisting, vermicular 
sensation in her throat, threatened suffvcation. She 
tried to cry out, but could not. She could only mut- 
ter, “‘ Must Il die? What—what is this?” 

Asif in awful answer, a pang, more severe than 
any that bad preceded it, shot from her wounded 
hand, succeeded by a convulsive tremor pervading 
her whole frame. She looked at the scar. It was 
red and angry, seemed ready to open, and even now 
giving out an ichorous fluid. The truth flashed 
upon her. 

** 1 am lost,” gasped the unhappy girl, sinking on 
her knees. ‘ The mad dog!” 

After a second or two, she rose and made two or 
three wild steps towards the door, asif to seek for 
aid; but, if so, the consciousness that no human 
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| comforting thought visited her. 


help could now avail stopped her, and her thoughts 
flew to George. Even in that hour of anguish one 
It was for him she 
had incurred this end, 

But who—O, who should tell him? What was to 
be done? Might Heaven send the needful strength, 
and keep her senses clear! She scarcely doubted of 
the latter, for, acquainted with the ordinary pheno- 
mena of this fearful disease, she recollected that the 
senses and faculties are rather stimulated by it than 


Although- medicine could not cure, it might alle- 
viate, might retard. With a calmness that astonish- 
ed herself, Esther laid out her scheme; for time was 
brief indeed, and nothing must go wrong. She sent 
word to her aunt that she should return to breakfast 
in halfan hour; then, putting on her thickest veil, 
hurried to the house of the village doctor. 

Mr. Woford was a young practitioner, with a wife 
who looked like a child, and several children, who 
looked as if they had no business there at all. He 
was alone in his surgery—he generally teas—and 
thither Esther proceeded. 

Throwing back her veil, and displaying her flushed 
cheeks and glistening eyes, the visitor held out her 
hand: 

**Can you tell me, sir, what is the matter with 
me?” she asked him, steadily. 

Mr. Woford smiled at the abruptness, but his look 
changed as he felt her galloping pulse, and remarked 
the tokens, manifest even to him, of unwonted dis- 
arrangement. There was fever, he thought, but his 
opinion inclined to hysteria, and the questions he 
put to her were inspired thereby. He recommended 
repose of mind and body, and promised to send im- 
mediately what he considered needful. 

He quickly prepared the things of which he spoke, 
added some careful directions, and would have at- 
tended her home, but this she declined. 

Mrs. Turnover was watching for her darling, im- 
patient to show her something that awaited her 
approval. Esther hanically d the good 
lady, but the sight of the object—her own bridal 
dress laid out in state—was, in her overwrought con- 
dition, too much for her. Uttering a loud despair- 
ing shriek, she sank upon the ground, surrendering 
herself for the moment to all the grief and horror of 
her position. Disguise was no longer possible. It 
would soon become necessary, for the safety of others, 
to warn those around of the probably increasing 
violence of the paroxysms. 

The grief and terror of poor Mrs. Turnover would 
have turned her brain, but that, fortunately, the 
honest soul could not be brought wholly to believe 
that there was literally no hope—that a creature so 
fair and young, so innocent, so cherished, must die 
without remedy, and suchadeath! But the intrepid 
girl herself was the first to regain composure. She 
had to make the most of the brief interval of tran- 
quillity the sedatives had obtained, and at once be- 
gan her melancholy task. 

She wrote to George, in terms such as the purest 
affection alone could dictate, informing him frankly 
of her condition, and entreating him to come to her 
that night. This letter was not to be despatched to 
him till past noon; she had something else to do 
before they met. 

Accordingly he only received it on his return from 
an afternoon ride, with what feclings I shall not at- 
tempt to describe. In his despairing anguish, one 
idea, almost like an inspiration, flashed across his 
mind. He remembered having heard, or read, that 
an eminent London practitioner, Sir Albert Ray, 
had, in his experience, met with two cases of ad- 
mitted rabies, which had, notwithstanding, resulted 
in a cure. Catching desperately at this straw, he 
despatched an instant express to London, imploring 
Sir Albert, who was an old friend and schoolmate of 
his father, to hasten to Rosedale with all possible 
speed. His fingers could hardly form the terrible 
word that was to warn Sir Albert how necersary was 
this speed. ‘More than one life depends on your 
coming,” wrote George, yielding to the illusory hope. 
«She ismy betrothed wife; I cannot bear her loss.” 
Then, mounting his swiftest horse, he flew to Rose- 
dale. 

Esther’s next act, after writing to her lover, was 
to order a carriage. Nubody thought of remon- 
strance. There was something in her manner that 
forbade interference with anything she might do. 
Alone and veiled, she got into the carriage, and was 
driven to The Haie. There she asked if she could 
be permitted to see Miss Mulcaster alone, or, if not 
alone, with her mother. 

Miss Mulcaster was alone, in the garden, but she 
had been somewhat indisposed. The servant hesi- 
tated. 

**T too am an invalid,” said Esther, smiling sweet- 
ly, and, lifting her veil, discl 1 a count e now 
white as ashroud. The servant turned and led the 
way. 

Mildred was walking pensively on one of the side 
terraces. She turned, with some surprise, to meet 
the unannounced visitor. 

“Forgive, 1 beg of you, this intrusion,” began 
Esther. 

The face and voice sufiiced; Mildred waved the 
servant away. They were alone. 

‘* My object is threefold,” said Esther, “ to see you 
—to entreat your pardon—and to repair, if I may, the 
injury I have done to you, and to another. My name 
is Esther Vann.” 

“Esther Vann!” exclaimed Mildred, the color 
rushing into her cheeks, “‘ and you come—” 

*‘ Suffer me to speak,” said Esther, “and do not 
wonder, nor be alarmed. [am dying. I have buta 
few short hours to live, and those, perhaps, marked 
with such agony as to make death, imminent as it is, 
too tardy. Again,I pray you not to fear, but, in 
charity, to hear my words. I am dying from the 
poison of a mad dog’s fuam, infused into an acciden- 
tal scratch on my hand. You turn pale, and look 
pitifully on me. Thatis kind and hopeful, for my 
time—” she pressed her hands forcibly on her bosom 
—*I must be quick. Miss Mulcaster, you were to 
have been George’s wife. He loved you—will do so 
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If he has wronged you, O forgive him; has not he 
something to forgive? Take back from mv dying 
hand the treasure I had no right to win. MHe—he 
is coming to-night. I have written to |}.im to come 
and bid me farewell. Let me have this comfort— 
dying so young—that I have reunited those hands 
that should not have fallen asunder; reunited them, 
never to part again, until we all meet beyond the 
tyranny of doubts, and pains, and tears.” As she 
concluded, she sank at Mildred’s feet. 

The latter, weeping, stooped to raise and embrace 
her, but Esther refused. 

“Speak, only speak. Answer me, do you grant 
my prayer? What shall I say to him when he 
comes?” 

“Say,” whispered Mildred, drowned in tears, “ say 
that J have nothing to forgive, much to repent of.” 

“Enough, I will go,” said Esther, rising with dif- 
ficulty to her feet; and resisting, with a sort of 
mingled fierceness and entreaty, Mildred’s eager 
offers of support and succor, made her way to the 
carriage, and returned to Rosedale. 

All that day the convulsive paroxysms recurred at 
intervals, the progress of the disease being appa- 
rently but slightly checked by the palliatives to 
which she had recourse. The patient became more 
and more intolerant of light; the slightest touch in- 
creased her suffering, and the mere mention of any 
fluid nourishment brought on the convulsive tremor. 

It was dark when George arrived. It would be 
needless to depict the young man’s passionate de- 
spair. In vain he had striven to nerve himself for the 
meeting. The sight of her he loved, dying in such a 
manner, and for him, broke down his hood. Of 


The ten minutes that followed seemed intermina- 
ble. When his step was heard returning, George's 
heart stood still. 

“Can yon bear hope?” were the first words he 
heard. ‘Mind, I say hope—no more. Then,” con- 
tinued Sir Albert, without waiting for an answer, 
“vive me a magnifying-glass. Look at the toy they 
offered me above.”’ (He showed Mrs. Turnover’s 
Spectacles.) ‘ Nay, as l’m a living doctor, here’s my 
own. Howcame I—I remember. Come with me.” 

They went up stairs. Esther was sitting up in 
bed, pale as death. 

*There’s a complexion for yon!” cried the doctor, 
exultingly. “Talk to me of rabies, with a face like 
that! Woford was a baby, and, *taith, I'm not much 
better, for listening to you all, instead of attending 
to my work myself. Come, miss, I must have anoth- 
erand a closer peep at that hand. Out with it.” 
He applied the glass very carefully, looking at it 
again and again. Then he fumbled a little with his 
waistcoat-pocket, and presently saying sweetly, 
* Now don’t scream,” probed the open wound with a 
touch that absolutely wrung from the patient the 
shriek he had deprecated. It was but that single 
touch. He waved something aloft. 

“There’s your mad dog!” he shouted. 
hydrophobia! Hydrofiddlestick! A rose-thorn and 
a lacerated nerve. Inno more danger than J am! 
A sudden emotion brought on hysteria. Her own 
imagination did the rest. The case is uncommon. 
Keep her quiet—light solids. See, I am going to lie 
down for two hours. If, by that time, my lady here 
is not drinking like a little fish, I'll resign my 
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the two, Esther was the more composed. She made 
him sit beside her, and, having somewhat calmed 
his sorrow, told him, after due preparation, what she 
had done that day, ending by entreating him, as he 
would impart some comfort to her dying hour, to 
accept the peace she had prepared for him, and seek, 
in the renewal of his earliest—perhaps most war- 
ranted—attachment, forgetfulness of this sharp but 
transitory grief. 

George heard her with doubt and bewilderment, as 
if he hardly understood her words, or thought them 
expressions of delirium; but she convinced him to 
the contrary, and pressed her entreaties in such 
wise, that he at length gave way. 

“If it be my misery to live,” he said, in a broken 
voice, ‘1 will do it. Iwill do anything that you 
command.” 

“T am happy,” said Esther, softly. Soon.after she 
sank into an exhausted sleep. 

To the surprise of those around, there was, on the 
morrow, no aggravation of the symptoms. The 
dread march of the disease seemed to be arrested. 
But Mr. Woford warned them against any delusive 
hopes, adding, with truth, that such periods of re- 
lief were known to occur. 

George’s express returned from London almost as 
swiftly as he had sped thither. He brought a letter 
from Sir Albert Ray, containing—as might indeed be 
expected—but little comfort. The eminent physi- 
cian had cases on his hands as urgent, if less dis- 
tressing, but would use his utmost endeavors to 
comply with George’s summons. He cautioned his 
young friend, however, to expect no real benefit 
from his coming, and adverting to the cases instanced 
by George, owned that there was reason to believe 
that the parties in question might have been inocu- 
lated with the-virus producing rabies at some an- 
tecedent period unknown to themselves. He added 
some brief suggestions for the patient’s medical 
attendants. 

“Just what I am doing,” remarked Mr. Woford, 
with a satisfied air. 

It was not until the fourth morning had dawned 
that Sir Albert Ray drove up to the cottage. His 
eye caught the open windows. 

“She lives yet!” he thought, with some surprise. 

The next moment he was beside the bed of the 
fevered-tossing patient. George was astonished at 
the calm, contident, almost cheerful face with which 
the renowned physician gazed upon a case which 
every one felt to be hopeless, and he presently de- 
scended to the drawing-room, there to await the 
word of doom. 

When Sir Albert rejoined him, the look of con- 
fidence had vanished. He pressed his young friend’s 
hand. 

“No hope?” murmured the latter. 

“There should be none,” replied the other. “I 
shall see her again, when I have spoken with her 
medical adviser—Mr. whom did you say?—Woford. 
He is sent for, I think. This is, you say, the fourth 
day—the fourth?” (George assented.) ‘That is 
unusnal .... but there is no absolute rule.” And 
the doctor fell into meditation. 

** Has this poor lady made frequent allusion to the 
cause of her attack?” 

“ Very frequent.” 

“Ts she acquainted with the ordinary symptoms 
of the disorder?” 

Too well, I fear!” 

“Hem! It may be so,” said Sir Albert, thought- 
tully. ‘ Has she complained of a rixing—a globular 
feeling (if I called it by its name, clavus hystericus, 
you wouldn’t understand me) in her throat?” 

** From the first.” 

‘‘ Where the deuce is Woford?” said Sir Albert, 
starting from his chair. ‘‘One question more, by- 
the-by. Had she suffered from any sudden and 
violent impulse of emotion?” 

‘None that I am aware of,” said George, ‘‘ but—” 

“Stay you here,” sail the physician, and van- 





still. As forme, it was a short and transient dream, 


ished. 


The doctor was right. In two hours he had de- 
parted, carrying with him countless blessings, and 
leaving a hint (which nobody comprehended) for Mr. 
Wofvrd’s future guidance, wherein the words “ bor- 
borygmi” and “‘clavus hystericus” had a consider- 
able share. 

It was the fifth morning. The lovers—such, alas! 
they were—sat together for the last time, for Esther 
was inflexible. George’s oath and promise ggust be 
held as sacred as though her own life had not been 
ransomed from the fearful doom that seemed to 
threaten it. Her whole soul was devoted to the task 
of reconciling him to the separation, which was in- 
evitable, and must be immediate. 

How far she succeeded there is no occasion to 
relate. The trial was not decreed. 

George was summoned away for a few moments, 
and in his place there was kneeling a veiled figure. 
The veil was thrown aside, and never did Mildred’s 
angel-face look more angelic than while she whis- 
pered: 

‘My darling! Icome to give you back your own. 
My compact was not made with the living Esther, 
but the dead. He is yours, and my blessing with 
him; fur you have taught mea noble lesson, that 
shall not be lost upon this seltish heart. And do not 
fearor grieve for me. When we meet, in pleasant 
days (I hope) to come, I shall be able to confess that 
my happiness, which deserved a deadly wound, has, 
like this dear hand, after all, sustained but a mere 
scratch.” 





A MEAN HUSBAND. 

A correspondent tells the fullowing story: “At 
Lafayette, a well-dressed man, accompanied by an 
interesting looking lady, evidently his wife, and two 
sweet little children, entered the cars. He was short 
of stature, with ashort, turned-up nose, a short, thick 
lip, small eyes, and imperceptible eye-brows. The 
lady had a pleasing expression in her pale counte- 
nance, that bore.the impress of suffering patience. 
Her younger child appeared sick, and tossed fretfully 
on her wearied knees. The other soon grew tired of 
the irksomeness of the car, and became fretful and 
impatient. The man, for I cannot call him gentle- 
man, lay lazily reading a paper, lounging on a whole 
seat he monopolized to himself, though other pas- 
sengers were standing. At length the lady, perfectly 
unable to attend the two little ones, in a tone of gen- 
tleness that had something of fear in it, besought 
him to attend to the wants of the elder. She was 
answered in a loud and abrupt tone that attracted 
everyboidy’s attention: 

* Don’t bother me!’ 

* Her eyes dropped; a look of mingled sorrow and 
shame came over her face, and she said not a word, 
A few moments afterward, the conductor, Mr. Paul, 
came along, and the man inquired of him the dis- 
tance to Michigan City. With a tone modelled to the 
life after that previously used by his interrogator, 
Mr. Paul hissed out: 

* * Don’t bother me!’ 

“The man’s eyes glared fury, as he demanded the 
reason of such an insult, and threatened to resent it 
unless a proper apology was immediately offered. 

“¢T shall offer no apology fur my language,’ said 
the noble-hearted conductor, ‘neither will you re- 
sent it; for a man who deems himself injured by 
having applied to him the same language he has 
disgraced himself by applying to a lady, is too little 
of a gentleman to be apologized to, and too much of 
a coward to even dare resent it!’”” 

The mean fellow said not a word; he even felt so 
ashamed that he paid some attention to his wife 
during the remainder of the journey. 





Nobody has ever been able to change to-day into 
to-morrow—or into yesterday; and yet everybody 
who has much energy of character, is trying to do 





one or the other. 
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It is unfortunate, however, that there are ten politi- 
cians where there is one statesman, and therefore 
precious time is wasted in quarrelsome debate that 
should be devoted to the interests of the country. 
The small men, unluckily, taik the most, and each 
with his budget of plans and specifications, puts them 
in ad nauseam, to the delay of everything else. 

Broad-thinking, philosophical men should be fore- 
most just now in advising and commendivng—they 
will be sought by-ani-by when better teelings prevail 
—and so wise and kind and high a policy be recom- 
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A VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 

Outgple parties can always judge better of the 
merits or demerits of a row, or any other matter 
transpiring, than those who are engaged in and ab- 
sorbed by it. The best historian is he who is distant 
80 many years from a scene that he writes free from 
prejudice and partiality. Mr. Bancroft, however, 
has written his history too soon. It is unfortunate 
f-r him that he could not have delayed it till the 
generation had died out supposed to have any inter- 
est in the participants of revolutionary affairs; in 
which case he would have been spared much of the 
abuse and cavilling that have attended his last pub- 
lication. A hundred years later would have been far 
better, if he could have deferred it. An unpartizan 
sheet can treat upon public matters, also, with a feel- 
ing calmer than those entertain who are engaged in 
the muddle of politics, and see things through less 
biased spectacles ; may take a broader view of events, 
perhaps, as one may view a street accident from an 
upper doorstep. , 

The present position of things looks to us melan- 
choly, exceedingly; and we can almost sympathize 
with the tender feelings of Mr. Secretary Stanton, 
who, in the conversation with Mr. Covode, when 
speaking of the sad condition of affairs, turned aside 
to conceal his emotion. Our tendency is not by any 
means to the cerulean hue of observation—we do not 
believe it is in the power of any man, or party of 
men, to destroy this great nation—we believe there 
is an inherent vitality in it that will one day re-es- 
tablish all its former-time greatness, by sloughing off 
the dead skin that clings about it in the form of 
political isms; that the law will be restored, old-time 
harmonies reinstated, and the car of government run 
once more in the grooves that lead to prosperity and 
happiness. This we believe; but as we look upon 
the situation, there certainly seems, like Jordan 
sung by the classic balladist, ‘a hard road to travel” 
betwixt now aud such result. 

At the present writing the situation does not pre- 
sent so cheerful an aspect as we could wish. The 
President, with a persistent will, clings to his policy 
of reconstruction—a policy which recognizes the 
South as States, and would admit them again to all 
rights and privileges under a humane and general 
amnesty, wiping off the slate and forgetting all past 
offences, leaving it to the States to restore their shat- 
tered furtunes by revived industry and thrift. The 
Congress, on the other hand, is occupying an antago- 
nistic position, and swearing, metaphorically, that 
unless certain stringent conditions are complied with, 
they never shall come in; passing laws that disfran- 
chise those who were engaged in the late trouble, 
whatever their present status, or qualification, or 
promise. The presidential voice in making the laws 
is not needed, because of the required majority to 
pass laws without him, and the President becomes, 
therefore, a mere constitutional formality, of no pur- 
pose, except as being a recognized branch of the gov- 
ernment, without pation, more or tal than 
useful. 

Between these two millstones, at present, are the 
great grists that the nation wants to see; and which 
which will triamph is a question of Sphinx-like insol- 
vability. But one hope they all entertain and ex- 
press—that peace will grow out of it—that the torn 
and unsettled country may be restored to its former 
glory under new auspices, or the old, as it may be, 
but that peace must be brought about, and a happy 
unity be re-established, at any rate. Such is the 
wish that the people, North and South, send up—the 
wildest extremist among them on both sides echoing 
the aspiration—and such event it should be the study 
of every statesman in the land to help bring about. 











ded, that opposition dare not show its face 
agai ‘stit. The old saw, ‘‘ Easy blows kill the d—,” 
bas a world of truth in it, and that other, also, “‘ Mo- 
lasses catches more flies than vinegar.”” We believe 
iv the policy that has the largest faith in it, and com- 
prehends the most in its scope—that can forgive the 
nest, trusting that like will produce like, the result 
of a law of immutable principles, and that harmony 
may be thus made to spring from what now threat- 
ens to be irremediable discord. The “don’t care” 
people, who see nothing beyond the success of a pet 
“iam,” do not, we believe, compose a maj rity of the 
country. The old Roman axiom, * God cannot make 
an oak-tree in a day,” applies to systems as well, and 
hoped-fur successes must be deferred till they grow 
in the procession of events. Let us have a country 
first, and in the course of time all the rest will be 
added. As we said at the commencement, we have no 
fear of the final result; the Power that carried us 
through five years of tribulation such as no people 
ever before knew, has the affairs of our nation in His 
hands, and, however we may contrive ani fret about 
our schemes, the Divine plan will assert itself. Let 
us be hupetul and faitbtul. 





A MODEL PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


The mest extensive and decidedly the best ar- 
ranged publishing house in the New England States 
is that of Messrs. ELLIoTT, THOMES & TALBOT, No. 
63 Congress street, Boston. The firm issues no less 
than five publications, two of them being weeklies, 
and the others montblies. The weeklies consist of 
the “ Flag of our Union,” alarge sixteen page quarto, 
the handsomest paper, and we think the best that is 
printed in this country. It is sold for ten cents sin- 
gle copies, or $4 per annum, and is worth double 
the money, when the immense amount of reading 
matter is considered. The second weekly is the 
** American Union,” a large, handsome folio, filled 
with tales and sketches of adventure, with anecdotes 
and fun. It is printed on new type, thick paper, 
and has an immense and constantly increasing cir- 
culation. It is sold for six cents single copies, or $3 
per annum. It is a great favorite in families, and is 
nearly as old as the Flag of our Unton, one having 
been published twenty-two years, and the other 


—. 

‘he next publication which the firm issues is that 
popular favorite, known all over the country as 
* Ballou’s Monthly Magazine.” The circulation of 
this serial is so large that we hardly dare to mention 
it for fear we shall not be believed, but we are within 
bounds in placing it at 50,000 copies per month. Of 
course the profit on the circulation is small, but if 
the publishers are satistied, patrons should be. 

The two remaining publications are ‘ Monthly 
Novelettes,” or story Rig one at $2 per annun, 
and the other at $1. The first contains choice illus- 
trations and excellent stories, aud the other a singie 
tale, without illustration. 

Now, to print all this, the firm run seven presses, 
employ sixty hands, and occupy six rooms, eacb 36 
feet front and 75 deep. All the machinery is driven 
by a steam engine of twenty-five horse power, and 
the lofts are heated by steam. The werk of trans- 
portation frem loft to loft is by an elevator, and all 
the hard Jabor in the establishment is done by ma- 
chinery. By attention aud industry, Mesors. Ellivtt, 
Thomes & Talbot have made their business what it 
is. Long may they live to enjuy it, long may it pros- 
per and increase! : 

We take the above handsome and complimentary 
notice from the New England Dry Goods and Cluthing 
Reporter, anew paper just started in Buston, and one 
that we hope will i, for it tains a large 
amount of valuable reading matter. 








_ PLAYING WITH A STAR. 

A friend of ours was telling us, not long since, of 
an acquaintance of his, in North Carolina, who was 
noted fur mendacity. He related to him the fullow- 
ing anecdote: 

Said some one to the liar, ‘‘do you remember the 
time the stars fell, some years ago?” 

* Yes,” said Mendox. 

“* Well, remarked the other, ‘“‘I Lave beard it was 
all a deception—that the stars did not actually fall.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” returned Mendox, with a 
knowing look. ‘They fell in my yard as big as 
geese eggs. l’ve got one of them yet; only the chil- 
dren played with it so much they have wore the 
shiny pints off.” 





ABOUT BEDS. 

In France there are no feather-beds—ouly mat- 
tresses, very soft and elastic, of carded wvol; but the 
objvction to them is, that they are hot to sleep upon 
in warm weather. In England, among the middling 
and lower classes, feather-beds constaut!y are the 
rule. A working man or a servant, when he is 
“ about to marry,” considers a feather-bed one of the 
grand articles of furniture to be provided ; and though 
when the expenses increase, and poverty comes, it 
is pretty sure to be sent to the pawnbroker’s, still 
it is one of the last things to go—the bedstead gener- 
ally is sent before the feather-bed, and the family 
Treposes on the floor. Among the higher classes 
feather-beds are now disappearing fast; medical au- 
thority pronoances them unwholesome for children, 
and children are cared for sufficiently to ensure that 
their beds should be what are most suitable. As 





these children grow up, they keep to the habits of 
| their childhoud; and when their own houses and es- 


Fashion and Gossip. 


Paris Fasu1ons.—A Paris letter gives the follow- 
ing as the latest style of dress: The winter materials 
decided upon and exhibited for the last two months 
are now brought into requisition. We are very glad 
to welcome the return of brocaded silks for elderly 
ladies. Young ones have not yet adopted it, except- 
ing fur tunics, or portions of a dress. Satin is also 
very much in favor for almost all purposes—ball or 
visiting dresses, mantles and bonnets. Velvet, that 
used to be reserved for toilets of ceremony, is now 
making its appearance for all kinds of occasions; and 
the velveteen, so fashionable this autumn, is rapidly 
giving way to plush and poplin. The plush dresses 
and mantles en suite look very elegant and seasonable, 
and require little or notrimming. The terry velvet 
dresses are more elegant, aud decidedly more dressy. 
The silks or woollen reps are much in use for morning 
dresses; moires, fayes, poult de soie antiques still 
keeping much in favor. Stripes are still in the as- 
cendency, but are no longer plain, as formerly; they 
are formed by medaillons or small patterns. Black is 
most fashionably worn; but gray and violet seem the 
favorite colors. Several beautiful shades of blue have 
appeared. Very little green is seen excepting for in- 
door wear. Fur is very much worn as trimming, 
the species preferred being astrakan, sable, chin- 
chilla, martin, miniver and squirrel; the two lat- 
ter being preferred for very young ladies and chil- 
dren. Grebe is also in great favor, as are most 
kinds of feather trimming. Lace is, of course, kept 
for indoor and evening wéar. Grelot and chenille 
are also much used as ornaments. Velvets worked 
with beads or embroidered in floss silk likewise make 
a most elegant addition to a toilet. For evening 
wear satins and silks are much worn; but for young 
ladies who dance, lighter materials are considered 
preferable—such as gauze, nets, tarlatans or tulles, 
worn over silk or satin underskirts. The usual 
trimmings for these dresses are ruches, beads and 
flowers. Many girls wear foulard tunics and corselets 
over muslin bodice and skirts. Hoops are still worn. 

TIRED OF THEIR HUSBANDS.—We copy the ful- 
lowing startling gossip from a Paris paper: M. Sam 
relates that he was standing at a ball given at the 
Tuilleries, talking to the great chemist Dr. Listranc, 
when he perceived him suddenly become pale, and 
and move from bis position. M. Sam, fancying that 





equanimity, he said, ‘‘I1 have just seen a beautiful 
young bride waltzing with ber second husband. 
Now, Iam perfectly convinced that she murdered 





and graceful stern, miniature guns projecting on 
either side, both an or t and def The 
| crew consists of twenty ladies. We don't suppo-e 
| that any one would object to ship in such a craft 
| with such a lovely crew. 

FASHION FOR DIRTY GLOVES.—A _ Paris cor- 
respondent writes that the latest fashion for ladics 
in that city is ‘to wear dogskin gloves, and to wear 
them till they are ‘as black as a tinker’s pot.’ ” 


ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
MARK SNELLING—Aged 60. 
Ask not, O reader! who lies here, 
Nor drop the unavailing tear; 
But think of thy impending fate, 
How short thy tenure! frail thy state! 
St. Luke's, London. 
JOHN TRENHOLM—Aged 32. 
Beneath reposes all that Heaven could send, 
A tender husband, father, and a friend ; 
In sickness patient, and to death resigned, 
He lett the world, a pattern for mankind. 
Kingston Hauts. 
CATHARINE GRAY, who kept an earthen-ware shop. 
Beneath this stone lies Catharine Gray, 
Changed to a lifeless lump of clay: 
By earth and clay she got her pelf, 
But now she’s turned to earth herself. 
Ye weeping friends—let me advise, 
Abate your tears and dry your eyes; 
For what avails a flood of tears? 
Who knows but in acourse of years, 
In some tall pitcher or brown pan, 
Shein her shop may be again. 





Chester. 





PROPERTY IN UMBRELLAS.—We see a paragraph 
in one of our exchanges that seems to look as if right 
in umbrellas were to be established; an innovation 
upon life long precedent. A man was arrested and 
held for stealing an umbrelia! It was a paragraph 
simply stating the fact, without one word of com- 
ment, showing, we thought, a timidity on the part of 
the journalist about giving his opinion on a matter 
of such grave importance. Such changes, when they 
come upon us thus suddenly, startle us, and we ask 
ourselves as the politicians do sometimes, whither 


his friend had been taken ill, followed him out to the | 27¢ ¥& tending? Property in an umbrella, forsooth! 
Salle des Marechaux. There, having recovered his *Tis mine, ’tis his. Now you see it and now you don’t. 


Lay it down in confidence, but the other owner has 
a use for it before you can take it up. In vain are 
marks and devices for recognizing it; ’tis futile as 


her tirst husband. It bad been a love-mateb, but the writing your name on the sand of the shores; the 


young wan discovered that he had made a fatal mis- 
take, and his health visibly declined. 


which his wife had tilled with flowers, especially with 
hyacinths. Their poi 





the cause of his death, I perfectly remem dered hav- 
ing related in his wife’s hearing a case of poisoning 


first rain like the first wave obliterates the claim if 
opportunity gives possession. We shall watch to see 


One morning he was found dead in his bedroom, | ™°T® of thig curtous case. Inthe mrantime, we ad- 


vise those Waving umbrellas to hold on to them, and 


: ; lose sight of them. Eat with them, sleep with 
y emanations had evident- vnindnad Ms 
ly killed him. On being summoned to e. San tte them, till property in them shall be recoguized, as 


the indication is that it may be, some time. 





produced by those very tlowers; and un learning that LEGISLATIVE TEMPERANCE SOCIFTY.—We are 
a scandalous intrigue on her part had been the cause | glad to see that our country friends in the Legislature 
of his misery, I have not the slightest doubt that the | are preparing to resist the blandishments and dan- 
wretched woman took this mode of regaining her | gers of the town, i d by blockading snow- 
liberty.” This tragic anecdote recalls to me another, | storms, by organizing a Temperance Society. This 





which one of the first physicians in Paris related a | is an exvellent step, and by the aid of the sumptuary 


course of his practice. 


tew days ago, as having occurred to him during the | laws and the State constabulary they may keep tol- 


erably straight till spring. One fact we notice about 


He had been fur some time in attendance on a | this Legislative Temperance Society: in its organiza- 


wealthy merchant, whose illness, though of a pain- | tion we do not finda single Boston name, which is 
ful nature, was not dangerous. Much to Dr. N.’s| significant. Are there no temperance men from 
surprise, the symptoms became complicated, and M. | Boston? 1s all the virtue of the general court cen- 
X. got rapidly worse. Dr. N. asked to see the mix- | tred in the country members? This has been claimed, 
ture his patient bad been taking during the night, | we believe, and the doubt enacted that public virtue 


aud remarked to the servant that the glass from | was extinct by the attempted passage ot the Metro- 
which he had apparently drank was not clean. ‘ No | politau Police Bili; but here seems to be a fresh im- 


one, sir, touches it but madame,” replied the servant. 


putation, strikivg at the people through their repre- 


Pouring a little water into it, Dr. N. put it to his lips. | sentatives, that moral grace has fled our burders. 
He then asked to see Madame X. alone. She was | Now we know many of these and protest against the 
young and lovely. ‘1s my husband worse?” she | invidious distinction. We know that many of them 
inquired, with great apparent anxiety. ‘Yes, | go sober to bed, and their habits are of the best pos- 


wadame, but he must improve rapidly. Dv you hear, | sible description. The country can't shake our faith 


fair cheek grew pale. “ But, doctor—” ‘ You have 


madanie?—in a week he must becured.” The lady’s | ix them. 





understood me, madame; good morning.” Thepa-| A FORTUNATE SAILOR.—Captain Martin Page 
tient recovered within the given time, and M. and | who lately died in Providence, in the nivety-tifth year 


jully a couple as you would wish to see. 


tind it very comfortable. I think I shall survive.” 


Madame gave a ball a few weeks ago, aud looked as | Of Lis age, was a remarkable man in some respects. 


He was at sea 48 years, 33 of which were spent in the 
employ of one tirm. He never attended but one pub- 


A REMEDY FoR COLD FEET.—A young lady has lic entertainment; never met with an accident ard 
kindly furnished a Detroit paper with a recipe, which | never lost a dollar for his employers, though every 
she has tried and knows to be effective, that will keep | vessel he commanded was lost by his successors. 
feet warm, and we give it, without, however, recom- 
mending its general use. She says, “I am troubled 
with cold feet, but I manage to keep warm by lying 
in bed every morning until my mother has built 
@ rousing fire and prepared breakfast. I then get 
up, place my feet on the front of the stove, eat my 
morning meal, read the news, and after warmiug 
some flannels and wrapping them about my ‘ poor 
feet,’ return to bed, where I remain until nearly 
noon. I repeat this every twenty-four hours, and 





A Piece or KUDENESS.—It is an habitual : rac- 
tice with many respectable persons, where no rela- 
tions exist to pardon it, to address men in the low- 
bred manner of Saw, Juve, Eb, or David. A proper 
reprehensiun for a piece of radeness is to rewind such 
persons of the fact that a groom shows himself more 
of a gentleman in speaking to his horses. 





NEw Music.—Adams & Co., No. 21 Bromfield 
street, have just published “‘ Linger uo more round 


A New York Lion.—Mr. Leonard W. Jerome, | Marguerite’s Tomb,” a sequel to Lost Marguerite; 
the fashionable and occasionally rather fast stock- | ‘The Song my Mother sang,” aud “ Guardian An- 





broker, is the social lion of New York. Every day | gels,” a song or duet. 
almost he delights that excitable community with 
some novel sensation. He has just started a sleigh, SMART SKATING.—A young lady of fifteen sum- 


| Called the Monitor, which is described as little else | mers in Minneapolis journeyed forty miles on skates 
‘ tablishments are provided, feather-beds are avoided. | than a beautiful buat on runners, with erect prow 








in six hours. 
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(Written for The Flag cfour Union.) 
BEATS OF THE DRUM. 


BY FRANK FOXCKOFT. 


1.—THE CHARGE. 
The waves of battle surged to ana fro, 
And the human tide would come and go, 
Rackward and forward would ebb and flow, 
With every step of the panting foe. 
Above, the bright blue sky; below, 
The trampled slain and blood-red snow, 
‘The cannon’s flash, the bayonet's gleam, 
The victor's shout and the wounded's scream, 
Somewhat apart from the awful strife 
Stands a group of men with drum and fife; 
sternly and grimly, side by side, 
Few in numbers, but true and tried. 
At the first tap of the cheering drum, 
Down, down the hill at a run they come; 
They charge the foe with a hearty cheer, 
No thought of danger and less of fear; 
Man to man is the battle fought, 
Man to man the victory bought. 
If.—ROLL-CALL. 
& d by the ding drum, 
To hear the roll the soldiers come; 
Thinned are toeir ranks, but brave their hearts, 
And nobly have they borne their parts; 
For many a form lies cold and still 
In that lone hollow by the hill, 
For there it was the two waves met, 
And there it was death's seal was svt. 
Many a heart is stilled to-night, 
Many a form lies cold and white; 
And yonder where the willows weep, 
Wrapped in their martial cloaks they sleep; 
They met their death as soldiers ought, 
Ani perished on the fleld they fought. 
IIl.—FUNERAL MARCH. 
Tread slowly, comrades, and speak lowly, 
For the very air seems holy, 
And every breeze comes fresh and light, 
As if to waft him on his flight. 
For him all earthly ties are riven, 
For him there 's naught left now but heaven; 
He led the charge that turned the day, 
His was the arm that gained the fray; 
He was the first to enter the town, 
He stood on the walls and hewed them down: 
One by one the foemen fell 
Beneath the strokes he dealt so well. 





* _ . * . . 
And such has been, and such will be, 
The fate reserved for you and me, 
Yet who could wish a nubler death? 
What better speeds the parting breath, 
Than consciousness of duty done,— 
Of conflicts fought and nobly won? 
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SECRET OF THE TOMB. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE STORM AND THE WRECK. 


WO weary, tedious days had 
dragged themsel ves away since 
Mrs. Hapworth’s visit to the 
island, and now the third one 
had come. And such a day! 
The clouds, low and lowering, 
went scudding in great, torn 
masses before a wailing, east- 
erly wind, and all round the 
horizon, like a broad zone, lay 
athick bank of copperish yel- 
low, from which, at intervals, 
as the day advanced, forked 
tongues of flame leaped out, 
followed by the hoarse rumble 
of the thunder. The sea be- 
neath rolled up in white-cap- 
ped billows, and the distant beat of the surf sounded 
like the heavy boom of artillery. Flocks of sea-birds 
flew hither and thither, screaming out their wild 
prophecies; and the blue heron, dipping his wing in 
the swirling foam, made a low flight round and 
round the island. 

Dorcas Scudder had lived many years at Barnegat, 
and was used to the ways of the sea, and noting all 
these signs and sounds, from her grated window, she 
knew well enough what was coming. All day long 
she knelt there, her fage pressed close against the 
rusty bars; ber thin, white face very sad and hope- 
less, but strong and sublime in its anfaltering deter- 
mination. She had been making herself ready for 
death, and bracing her nerves for the final struggle, 
and now God’s hand was about to interpose. She 
bad no hope of life or release—the coming storm could 
not unbar the doors of ber dreary prison, and restore 
her to home and friends; but it could put an end to 
her misery, and spare her the pain of another inter- 
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» lite long precedent. A man was arrested and 


: neath reposes all that Heaven could send, 


‘\ sickness patient, and to death resigned, 


«© of our exchanges that seems to look as if right 


‘s+ tending? Property in an umbrella, forsooth! 


« ‘or it before you can take it up. In vain are 

















seful stern, miniature guns projecting on 
de, both an or t and defé The 
nsists of twenty ladies. We don't suppo-e 
, one would object to ship in such a craft 
h a lovely crew. 

ON FOR DIRTY GLOVES.—A Paris cor- 
nt writes that the latest fashion for ladirs 
‘ity is ‘‘ to wear dogskin gloves, and to wear 
! they are ‘as black as a tinker’s pot.’ ”” 








ISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
MARK SNELLING—Aged 60. 
-k not, O reader! who lies here, 
or drop the unavailing tear; 
-t think of thy impending fate, 
_ow short thy tenure! frail thy state! 
St. Luke's, London. 
JOHN TRENHOLM—Aged 32. 


‘ onder husband, father, and a friend ; 


. left the world, a pattern for mankind. 
Kingston Hauts. 


ARINE GRAY, who kept an earthen-ware shop. 


eneath this stone lies Catharine Gray, 
hanged to a lifeless lump of clay: 
y earth and clay she got her pel!f, 
ut now she’s turned to earth herself. 
6 weeping friends—let me advise, 

.. bate your tears and dry your eyes; 
or what avails a flood of tears? 
"ho knows but in acourse of years, 
some tall pitcher or brown pan, 
uein her shop may be again. 

Chester. 





‘ERTY IN UMBRELLAS.—We see a paragraph 
rellas were to be established; an innovation 


v stealing an umbrella! It was a paragraph 
!. stating the fact, without one word of com- 
showing, we thought, a timidity on the part of 
‘rnalist about giving his opinion on a matter 
grave importance. Such changes, when they 
pon us thus suddenly, startle us, and we ask 
‘ves as the politicians do sometimes, whither 


mine, *tis his. Now you see it aud now you don’t. 
' down in confidence, but the other owner has 


and devices for recognizing it; ’tis futile as 
g your name on the sand of the shores; the 

. tin like the first wave obliterates the claim if 
‘unity gives possession. We shall watch to see 
of this curious case. In the meantime, we ad- 
oe Having umbrellas to hold on to them, and 
iosé sight of them. Eat with them, sleep with 
till property in them shall be recognized, as 
vtication is that it may be, some time. 





SLATIVE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY.—We are 
. see that our country friends in the Legislature 
paring to resist the blandishments and dan- 
f the town, increased by blockading snow- 
by organizing a Temperance Society. This 
<cellent step, and by the aid of the sumptuary 
id the State constabulary they may keep tol- 
straight till spring. One fact we notice about 
-gislative Temperance Society: in its organiza- 
edo not find a single Boston name, which is 
‘cant. Are there no temperance men from 
.? Isall the virtue of the general court cen- 
. the country members? This has been claimed, 
lieve, and the doubt enacted that public virtue 
tinct by the attempted passage ot the Metro- 
1 Police Bili; but here seems to be a fresh im- 
om, striking at the people through their repre- 
ives, that moral grace has fled our borders. 
ve know many of these and protest against the 
us distinction. We know that many of them 


er to bed, and their habits are of the best pos- | 


escription. The country can't shake our faith 


m. 





ORTUNATE SAILOR.—Captain Martin Page 
itely died in Providence, in the nivety-tifth year 
age, was a remarkable nian in sume respects. 
is at sea 48 years, 33 of which were spent in the 
y of one tirm. He never attended but one pub- 
ertainment; never met with an accident ard 
lost a dollar for his employers, though every 
he commanded was lost by his successors. 





PIECE OF RUDENEsSS.—It is an habitual: rac- 
vith many respectable persons, where no rela- 
exist to pardon it, to address men in the low- 
manner of Saw, Juve, Eb, or David. A proper 
chension tor a piece of radeness is to rewind such 
us of the fact that a groom shows himself more 
_entleman in speaking to his horses. 





w Music.—Adams & Co., No. 21 Bromfield 
, have just published “ Linger no more round 
uerite’s Tomb,” a sequel to Lost Marguerite; 
Song my Mother sang,” and “ Guardian An- 
@ song or duet. 





LRT SKATING.—A young lady of fifteen sum- 
in Minneapolis journeyed forty miles on skates 
hours. 
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BEATS OF THE DRUM. 





BY FRANK FOXCKOFT. 
Oe 


I.—THE CHARGE. 
The waves of battle surged to ana fro, 
And the human tide would come and go, 
Backward and forward would ebb and flow, 
With every step of the panting foe. 
Above, the bright blue sky; below, 
The trampled slain and blood-red snow, 
‘The cannon’s flash, the bayonet's gleam, 
The victor's shout and the wounded's scream. 
Somewhat apart from the awful strife 
Stands a group of men with drum and fife; 
Sternly and grimly, side by side, 
Few in numbers, but true and tried. 
At the first tap of the cheering drum, 
Down, down the hill at a run they come; 
They charge the foe with a hearty cheer, 
No thought of danger and less of fear; 
Man to mar. is the battle fought, 
Man to man the victory bought. 


IL.—ROLL-CALL. 
8 d by the ding drum, 
To hear the roll the soldiers come; 
Thinned are toeir ranks, but brave their hearts, 
And nobly have they borne their parts; 
For many a form lies cold and still 
In that lone hollow by the hill, 
For there it was the two waves met, 
And there it was death's seal was sect. 
Many a heart is stilled to-night, 
Many a form lies cold and white; 
And yonder where the willows weep, 
Wrapped in their martial cloaks they sleep; 
They met their death as soldiers ought, 
Anu perished on the field they fought. 





III.—FUNERAL MARCH. 
Tread slowly, comrades, and speak lowly, 
For the very air seems holy, 
And every breeze comes fresh and light, 
As if to waft him on his flight. 
For him all earthly ties are riven, 
For him there's naught left now but heaven; 
He led the charge that turned the day, 
His was the arm that gained the fray ; 
He was the first to enter the town, 
He stood on the walls and hewed them down: 
One by one the fuemen fell 
Beneath the strokes he dealt so well. 

* * * * * .- 

And such has been, and such will be, 
The fate reserved for you and me. 
Yet who could wish a nobler death ? 
What better speeds the parting breath, 
Than consciousness of duty done,— 
Of conflicts fought and nobly won? . 
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Ghe Gopas Ring: 


SECRET OF THE TOMB. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE STORM AND THE WRECK. 


WO weary, tedious days had 
dragged themselves away since 
Mrs. Hapworth’s visit to the 
island, and now the third one 
had come. And such a day! 
The clouds, low and lowering, 
went scudding in. great, torn 
masses before a wailing, east- 
erly wind, and all round the 
horizon, like a broad zone, lay 
a thick bank of copperish yel- 
low, from which, at intervals, 
as the day advanced, forked 
tongues of flame leaped out, 
followed by the hoarse rumble 
of the thunder. The sea be- 
neath rolled up in white-cap- 
ped billows, and the distant beat of the surf sounded 
like the heavy boom of artillery. Flocks of sea-birds 
flew hither and thither, screaming out their wild 
prophecies; and the blue heron, dipping his wing in 
the swirling foam, made a low flight round and 
round the island. 

Dorcas Scudder had lived many years at Barnegat, 
and was used to the ways of the sea, and noting all 
these signs and sounds, from her grated window, she 
knew well enough what was coming. All day long 
sbe knelt there, her face pressed close against the 
rusty bars; her thin, white face very sad and hope- 
less, but strong and sublime in its unfaltering deter- 
mination. She had been making herself ready for 
death, and bracing her nerves for the final struggle, 
and now God’s hand was about to interpose. She 
bad no hope of life or release—the coming storm could 
not unbar the doors of her dreary prison, and restore 
her to home and friends; but it could put an end to 





her misery, and spare her the pain of another inter- 


view with the weman who held her life in ber cruel 

hands. So she watched its approach with emotions 

of mingled awe and gladness. 

Out upon the bar, just within sight of the window, 

a stately ship lay floundering amid the breakers, and 

as the feeble daylight waned, and the starless dark- 
ness closed in, she forgot her own troubles, in pity 
for its hapless crew, whose white faces she well knew 
would go down beneath the cruel waves before an- 
other morning broke. Long before twilight, the 
darkness became impenetrable, save when the swift 
lightnings lit up the dreadful scene with sudden 
brightness; the roar of the surf grew deeper, the 
thunder of the billows shook the island to its very 
centre, and then the shock came. Dorcas remained 
upon her knees, clinging to the bars of the window 
for support, while the old towers shook and trembled 
above her head, and the earth reeled beneath her; 
her distended eyes fixed upon the maddened waves, 
leaping up white and ghostly in the black darkness, 
and her strained ears catching ever and anon, above 
all the roar and clash of the gale, the sound of the 
ship-guns pleading vainly for that aid which no hu- 
man power could bestow. It was a terrible night, a 
night that lived long in the annals of the coast, for 
the death and destruction it witnessed; but Dorcas 
lived through it, and arose to her feet, pale and weak, 
but clearly conscious, as the tirst faint glimmer of 
returning light penetrated to her gloonvy cell. 

She saw the great, treacherous sea subsiding into 
placid calmness, the mists dispersing, and the autumn 
sun coming up in cloudless glory; and turning, she 
beheld another sight, that made the blood tingle 
through her veins like new wine. The ponderous 
door of her prison stood wide open. Either the shock 
of the gale had unloosed the heavy bolts, or in their 
haste and anger, Mrs. Hapworth and her attendant 
had failed to fasten them. But Dorcas did not pause 
to speculate upon this; after the first moment of 
surprise and gratitude, she gathered up her shawl, 
aud wrapping it about ber, made her way through 
the mouldy corridor, out into the open air, and down 
to the storm-beaten beach. 

A single glance convinced her that the destruction 
of the past night had been terrible. The shore was 
thickly strewn with broken timbers, boxes, and other 
relics of the ill-fated vessels that had gone to wreck 
amid the cruel rocks. With a feeling of inexpressi- 
ble sadness for the hapless souls that had been hur- 
ried away to their long home, she wandered idly 
along the shore, utterly oblivious, for the time being, 
ofall her own sorrows. But the sight of a human 
face startled her into keen consciousness, not a living 
face, but a white, rigid one turned up in the morning 
light. It was a man’s face, and his body was lashed 
toa bit of broken spar which the waves had thrown 
ashere. Dorcas stooped down, and smoothed the 
dark, matted locks from the icy brow, with a feeling 
of tender pity; and just at that instant, she espied 
an object which turned all her sympathy and atten- 
tion in another direction. “A 

A short distance from the spot where the body of 
the drowned man lay, she saw another face, a child’s 
face, fair and dimpled, the st ing curls of golden 
hair all matted with dripping seaweed; the crimson 
frock and dainty pinafore all soiled and stained, and 
the little, chubby hands locked tightly together over 
the silent little breast. The sight of the little, help- 
less thing, lying there, just as the waves had tossed 





heart with a feeling she had never before experienced. 
Springing forward, with a low cry, she caught up the 
wet, limp figure, and clasped it tightly to her throb- 
bing heart. Cold and motionless, but not stark and 
ghastly, like the poor fellow at her feet; there was a 
faint rose-flush on the rounded cheeks, and the half- 
parted lips wore a delicate stain of scarlet. Surely, 
surely life was not gone forever? The hope in her 
heart grew into a strong prayer of faith, and sus- 
tained by this, she went to work. 

Bearing the little body to a rising slope, where the 
morning sunshine shone strongest, she divested it of 
its wet apparel, and began her task; a task familiar 
enough to her, born and bred as she had been amid 
the dangers of the sea. For hours and hours she 
worked, and at last her reward came. The blue- 
veined eye-lids fluttered feebly, and a faint sigh 
heaved the little bosom. Dorcas wrapped her in her 
woollen shawl, and with tears of joy and gratitude 
streaming down her cheeks, sped back to her cell in 
the old pris»n. The flask of wine was only half ex- 
hausted, and two biscuits still remained; she had 
reserved them for sorer need, and now that need had 
come. Putting the flagon to the child’s lips, she let 
adrop or two of the generous liquid moisten the 
parched tongue. The little creature tasted it, and 
slightly raising her head, drank with feverish thirst; 
and then with a few inarticulate murmurs, nestled 
down upon her bosom, and fell asleep. 

For an hour, Dorcas sat motionless, holding the 
little, golden head upon her bosom, and listening to 
the gentie breath that came through the lips; all 
care or fear for herself gone, only one feeling in her 
heart, intense gratitude for this little waif that the 
great sea had given her. Hitherto, her way had 
seemed dark and thorny; she had doubted God’s 
mercy, and believed that he had given her into the 
power of evil-doers; but now she saw that through 
all the darkness and danger, his hand had been guid- 
ing her. He was making the wrath of man to praise 
him; turning the machinations of the wicked to 
his own account, to work out his own designs and 
purposes. She was the instrument, in his hands, to 
save this little life that even the hungry sea had spar- 
ed, and surely he would help her on to the end. 
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made a soft bed of dry moss, covered with some of 
her own garments, and laid the little sleeper down in 
a remote corner of the cell; then she closed the pon- 
derous door, and made her way down to the beach, 
praying as she went, as Hagar prayed, when her 
little lad lay in the wilderness, perishing from thirst. 
The dead man still lay upon the shore, his ghastly 
face looking up to the morning sun; she gathered up 
some bits of torn canvas, that the waves had washed 
ashore, and covered him over with a feeling of sor- 
rowful pity. In doing 80, a thought struck her to 
search his pockets, and keep any relic she might find, 
in case his friends should ever be discovered. She 
found only a watch, engraved with the name, “ Louis 
Roscoe,” and a small memorandum-book, in which 
the last entry ran as follows: 

* October 8th. The storm will soon be on us. I 
have put the papers concerning the child Mysie ina 
bottle, and consigned them to the sea, hoping that 
one day they may be drifted ashore. There is but little 
hope for ber or me, but I will do my best.” 

Putting these articles in her pocket, she proceeded 
to cover the poor dead tice as wellas she could; then 
she raked the soft sand over the body, and formed 
it into a heap like a grave. This done, she turned 
away with a sigh, and began to search amid the 
fragments of the wreck. Food and water, not for 
herself, but to support the little life that had become 
so suddenly and strangely dear to her; surely God, 
who sent the ravens to Elijah, and rained manna in 
the camp of Israel, would not refuse her these. 

From one heap of rubbish to another, until at last 
she struck upon a heavy box. The lid was strong, 
and firmly fastened, but her determination was 
stronger. She worked at it until her hands were all 
torn and bleeeding, and at last it yielded; and to her 
inexpressible joy, she found it filled with sea-crack- 
ers, and a small remnant of cheese, damaged by 
the salt waves, but far better than no food at all. Her 
next search was for water, and it proved long and 
difficult; but in the end, after clambering over rocks, 
and scrambling through thickets of undergrowth, 
she discovered a small stream running from a crevice 
in a great rock; and just beyond it, a kind of grotto 
or cavern, lined with moss, and carpeted with leaves, 
as if some saint or hermit had once made it his abid- 
ing place. 

With winged feet, she flew back to the prison, to 
find her little charge just awaking from a long and 
refreshing slumber. The soft hair, of a rare, golden 
tint, had dried into a thousand crinkling curls, and 
a soft flush lay upon the downy cheek, like the inner 
heart of a primrose. Yawning, and extending her 
dimpled hands, she half arose, and opening her eyes, 
gazed round her with a stare of childish wonder. 
Such eyes! the autumn sunlight flashing on the sea, 
was not brighter. Dorcas caught her to her bosom 
with a cry of passionate delight. 

“God has sent her,” she murmured, with stream- 
ing tears; “it is my little Janet come back to me.” 

The ehild watched her for a moment with distend- 
ed eyes, and then her little mouth began to quiver. 

*‘Mysie wants to go home,” she lisped. ‘ Mysie 
wants to go back to Mamma Roscoe.” 

But Dorcas soothed and caressed her into quietude 
and contentment, and fed her with her last biscuits 
soaked in wine, and then she took her in her arms, 
and lulled her to sleep. And through the long night, 
faint and weary as she was, she held her closely 
clasped, lest the chill and damp should reach her; 
the strong mother instinct in her heart roused into 
all its tenderness; held the little, golden head upon 
her breast, where another one, just like it, had 
once rested, fancying that her old, happy life had 
returned, and her little lost Janet had come back to 
her from the grave. : 





CHAPTER XIII. 
DANGER AND DELIVERANCE. 


THE morning dawned clear and cloudless, and lit- 
tle Mysie awoke with the first peep of day, somewhat 
pale and languid, but full of childish life and anima- 
tion. Dorcas prepared her breakfast as best she 
could, sea-crackers and cheese, and water brought 
from the rock-spring in a bit of broken shell; and 
the child ate with a relish, prattling all the time of 
the beautiful home she had left behind; of the flowers 
and fountains, and white doves, and Mamma Roscoe. 
But they took her away in a big ship, she continued, 
and Papa Roscoe said she should live in a greas house, 
and be a queen; but then the storm came—and then 
her bright eyes grew misty and bewildered. Dorcas 
sighed, and was silent, thinking how she had only 
the day before heaped the wet sea-sand over Louis 
Roscoe’s face; but even while she sighed, there was 
a feeling of satisfaction at her heart,when she thought 
that the child was all her own, and no one would 
rise up to claim her. 

But as the autumn sun soared higher, and the 
great sea rolled out calm and unruffied, a terrible 
fear began to shape itself in her heart; a fear of some- 
thing more than cruel starvation. She knew well 
enough that Delphine Hapworth would never rest 
contented, unless she satisfied herself in regard 
to her fate. She would come again to the island 
—and what then? Her little treasure, that the 
sea had given her, would be discoverei, and tak- 
en from her, and she would be left to die alone. 
Looking down at the bright little face, for the 
first time, her determination began to waver. What, 
if after all, she should reveal the secret, and give up 
the Topaz ring? Life, freedom, riches would then 
behers. For the child’s sake, not for her own, she 





Trembling and palpitating with eager hope, she 


debated within herself whether or not to secure this 


good fortune; but it was only for an instant that her 
irresolution lasted. The old hard look came back to 
her face, when she remembered her young sister's 
grave, far upamid the New England hills, and she 
laughed bitterly at her own weukness. But the child 
must be saved at all hazards. Delphine Hapworth 
had consigned two of her idols to premature graves; 
she must not be suffered to get her merciless hands 
on this last one. 

Gathering up all her little effects, and bidding little 
Mysie follow her, she left the gloomy cell, and made 
her way down to the cavern she had discovered on 
the previous morning. There she established her- 
self as comfortably as possible; and having laid in a 
store of.crackers and cheese, and concealed the en- 
trance to the cave by leaves and boughs of under- 
brush, she sat herself down to await the danger that 
menaced her. Little Mysie played baby-house in 
@ mossy corner, chattering gleefully over her bits of 
coral and sea-shells, and all day long Dorcas watched 
and waited. But the night came, and not even so 
much as a sail hal specked the great ocean. But 
the following morning brought them; the same boat, 
and the same two figures that rowed ber away frum 
her native shore. Dorcas saw and recognized them 
long before they touched the island. A woman’s 
figure, heavily cloaked in gray, occupied the stern of 
the boat. She saw them Jand, and the woman and 
one of the muffled figures approach the old tower 
with rapid steps. Her heart throbbed in her throat, 
and she trembled from head to fvot with nervous 
dread. If they should discover ber retreat, and tear 
her little treasure from her? The thought braced 
her nerves like steel, and plauting herself a little be- 
yond the entrance, she stood ready to sell her life as 
dearly as possible. 

Little Mysie played and chatted, unconscious of 
the danger that menaced her. A few minutes elapsed, 
and Dorcas saw the woman and her attendant 
emerge from the old building, and begin to make a 
survey of the island. She saw them make their way 
to the beach, and wander about amid the relics of 
the storm and wreck; and after that, they passed cut 
of her sight, but their voices and footsteps grew 
nearer. She could hear the twigs and leaves crack- 
ing beneath their tread, and the woman spoke out in 
a clear, distinct voice, Delphine Hapworth’s voice, 
there was no mistaking it. 

‘She must have perished in the storm,” she said, 
ber voice full of angry despair; ‘’tis just my luck; 
but I deserve it for being so careless about the door. 
Well, well, I suppose my hopes of the Dunmore 
jewels are at an end.” 

“ Who's that, auntie?” piped little Mysie, darting 
out from her play-corner, with wide-open eyes. 

Dorcas caught the child in her arms, and held her 
firmly, as she whispered: 

“ Hush, darling, they’re bad people, they’ll kill us 
if they hear us.” 

The little thing scarcely drew her breath, and Dor- 
cas could feel her heart finttering against her arm like 
a frightened bird. Mrs. Hapworth and ber attendant 
paused just in front of the entrance. 

‘What was that?” demanded the latter, looking 
cautiously around him; “1 thought some one spoke.” 

“Only the echo from our voices,” responded the 
lady. ‘We may as well give up, she bas escaped 
us.” 

And they parsed on, and Dorcas fell on ber knees, 
and thauked God with streaming tears, that the 
danger was over. 

Days went by, and weeks. The sea-crackers and 
cheese were well-nigh exhausted, and little Mysie’s 
cheeks bad lost their roseate roundness, and she lay 
silent and languid on her little couch, in one corner 
of the mossy cave, like a blossom nipped by the early 
frosts. Dorcas hung over her, with a pain at her 
heart sharper than death itself, yet her faith did not 
falter. God had sent her there to save that little 
life, and he would not leave them to perish. But 
every day, great ships ploughed the bosom of the sea, 
but not one took notice of the fluttering signal she 
had hoisted. A few dass more, and hope would be 
at an end. But at last there came a morning, 
brighter, it seemed to poor Dorcas, than any she had 
ever witnessed. The sun came up, clear and cloud- 
less, showering a thousand glancing, golden rays into 
the mossy cave. and on the rude paliet where Mysie 
lay, her eyes heavy, and her wan cheeks flushed with 
fever. Dorcas dragged herself down to the beach. to 
see if her signal was full in sight, with a weary step, 
and a wearier heart. The suspense and exposure she 
had undergone were making fearful inroais on her 
iron constitution. She felt that if this day brought 
no relief, she could hold out no longer. 

A splendid steamer rounded the island point, and 
came grandly into view, all its majestic sails flutter- 
ing in the morning light. Dorcas rose to her feet, 
and extended her hands in piteous entreaty; but 
heedless of her, or her little signal of distress, it 
swept on, soon becoming only a speck amid the far 
blue of the hori She dropped down, as it faded 
from her sight, and buried her face in her hands. 
How could she go back, and meet the eager look of 
that fading little face, and hear the oft-repeated 
question, “‘ Has the big ship come to get us, auntie?” 

God had surely forgotten and forsaken her! Her 
faith went out,and black despair closed round her,like 
midnight gloom. The sun soared higher and higher; 
the sea gl d and palpitated like a great, happy 
heart; and the birds, amid the island bowers, broke 
forth in a joyous jubilante. Still poor Dorcas lay, 
Prone upon the sand, hopeless, and almost uncon- 
scious in her sore distress. She did not see the trim 
little fishing-smack coming so briskly round the point, 
@man upon its outer-deck, with a spy-glass in his 
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hand. Nor cid she, fifteen minutes later, see the 


craft, and put out towards the island. Nearer and 
nearer it came, until the liquid dip of the oars broke 
upon her ears, through all her stunning despair. 
She started to her feet with a greatcry of joy. Near- 
er and nearer came the little lite-boat, two men at 
the oars, and one at the prow—a beavy, stalwart 
man, with a peculiar stoop in his broad shoulders, and 
an expression of g » whol b ity on 
his bronzed face. Something in the burly figure 
struck Dorcas as being strangely familiar; and when 
the boat neared sufficiently for her to see the face, 
she dropped on her knees with a stified sob. The 
man leaped ashore, almost before the boat struck. 

“In God Almighty’s name, Dorcas, is it you, or 
your ghost?” he cried, catching her in his arms, 

But Dorcas made no reply, she only clung to his 
neck, sobbing like a child, and murmuring, “Saved, 
saved at last!’ 

In less than half an hour’s time, however, the trim 
little craft, of which Reuben Stokes was captain, was 
making rapid headway towards the Jersey shore, 
and before sunset the following day, Dorcas and little 
Mysie, oblivious of all their sorrows and sufferings, 
lay snugly ensconced in the cosiest bedroom the old 
farmhouse boasted, while motherly Rachel, Reuben’s 
wife, hushed all her healthy, white-haired children 
into silence, and moved about on tiptoe, lest she 
should awaken them. But all her care and precau- 
tion, all her skillful nursing, could not ward off 
the illness that exposure and suffering had engender- 
ed. Dorcas was stricken down with a dangerous 
brain fever only the day after her return to her sis- 
ter’s home; and day by day, little Mysie drooped and 
faded. Months went by, and the winter snows came 
down and whitened all the Jersey hills, and still they 
hung between life and death. But Rachel prayed 
and watched, and what was more, perhaps, nursed 

“them tenderly, and when the spring sunshinecame, 




















and the veeries began to sing, and the fishermen 
went to work at their nets, Dorcas arose from her 
bed like a gaunt skeleton; aud the delicate rose-tints 
began to bloom again on little Mysie’s cheeks. 

*-T shall have the affair properly investigated, and 
bring that murderess to trial,” old Treherne Vant 
said, when Dorcas bad tinished the story of her ab- 
duction and imprisonment; but she shook her head, 
with ber old, decided manner. 

“No,” she replied, “I cannot consent to that. 
She’s an evil woman, and deserves punishment, but 
I'll leave that to God. I believe he made her an 
instrument to work out his own wondrous will, and 
it’s not fur me to bring her tojudgment. Ifshe had 
not sent me to that lonely island, { should never 
have found my little Mysie,” she added, a tender 
glow rising tu her eyes, as they turned towards the 
child, as she sat, amid the white-haired boys, in the 
belt of spring sunlight streaming in atthe open door; 
her glittering hair floating like rings of gold round 
her fair face, and her eyes brighter than the heart of 
a gold-stone. 

Treherne Vant smiled, looking across to where she 
sat. 

“She does make a pretty picture,” he said, ‘‘ and, 
gocd God! how much she looks like the Dunmores. 
Ifthe race wasn’t extinct, I should swear she was 
one of ’em.” 

“ Yes, she looks like the family,” Dorcas answered, 
quietly, then, the tears rising to her eyes, she con- 
tinued, ‘I halt believe that God sent her to me, be- 
cause I grieved so for poor little Janet.” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders, and was si- 
lent fora moment. Then he said: 

* You'd better let me take that case in hand; ’tis 
unjust to let it rest so.” 

* No, no, if you’re my friend, don’t urge the mat- 
ter. Ican’t do it—Lam happy and at peace now— 
let me remain so.” 

Ami very sorely against his inclination, the old 
man was pelled to abandon this pet project of 
his, and let the case rest. Mrs. Hugh Hapworth, 
who had taken wing for Rome, at the very first inti- 
mation of Dorcas Scudder’s escape, journeyed from 
one gay capital to another, in a tremor of fearful ex- 
pectation ; while Dorcas and her little sea-pearl dwelt 
in blissful content in the old Jersey farmhouse ; little, 
golden-haired Mysie growing up amid the fisherman’s 
healthy,white-haired boys, the sweetest, fairest, most 
tenderly cherished blossom, that ever the sun shone 
on. 








CHAPTER XIV. 
TEN YEARS AFTER. 


Tury stood together, in the waning glory of the 
summer twilight,looking out on the great, pulsing sea, 
as it lay gleaming and glowing beneath the gorgeous 
hues of the setting sun; so changed, in the ten years 
that have gone by since the close of our last chapter, 
that we scarcely recognize them. Mysie, our little 

ocean-pearl, has grown up, a rare and radiant 
f maiden, in the old Jersey farmhouse, a delicate, 
golden blonde, with cheeks like the inner heart of a 
blush-rose; and great, lustrous eyes, golden-brown 
in the light, and full of scintillating flashes; but 
darkening in the shade, or when a serious mood pos- 
sessed her, till they looked like the folded petals ofa 
pansy bathed in dew. And her hair, long, lustrous, 
floating to her waist in waving tresses, and twining 
about her broad white brow, in countless’ rings of 
silken sunlight. Nowhere, in all the coast-country 
could her like be found; not only for personal beauty, 
but for sweetness of disposition, and accomplishment 
of mind and manners. For, although Mysie bad been 
a up beneath the low roof of the old farmhouse, 
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) her advantages had been by no means ordinary. 
| Doreas Seudder, as we remember, possessed a pretty 
considerable dowry, willed to her by old Roderick 
Dunmore; and she was not sparing in expending it 
fur Mysie’s benefit. The best teachers that the neigh- 
borhood could affurd superintended her early educa- 
tion, and then she spent a three-year term at a Bos- 
ton boarding-school; coming back to her old home, 
and to the stalwart tishing-boys who loved her so well, 
a perfect paragon of beauty and intelligence. But 
all her endowments, and the profuce admiration 
everywhere lavished upon her, failed to make her 
vain, or to ruffle the sweet contentment of her life. 
She loved the old farmhouse, and the bleak, Jersey 
shore, and the great, restless sea, with a love that 
was almost worship; and Aunt Dorcas, and Mamma 
Rachel, aud Papa Reuben, and the white-haired 
boys, composed her little world. She was the star of 
the happy, humble home; her very fvotfalls made 
music on the sanded floor, and her silvery laughter 
rang out like the music of summer waters. 

Sitting in her arm-chair beyeath the western win- 
dow, slowly settling down into the feebleness of old 
age, Dorcas Scudder watched her every mo t. 


and roses; and now, Mysie,” he centinued, his gray 
eyes darkening with inexpressible tenderness, ‘I 
want to hear what you are going to say. I’ve pre- 
pared my little nest; when will my singing bird go to 
brighten it with her presence?” 

Mysie’s cheeks flushed vividly, and her eyes droop- 
ed and fell beneath his ardent gaze. She withdrew 
her hand from his clasp, and glanced over her 
shoulder towards the farmhouse, as if meditating 
an escape. But he caught her by the arm, ex- 
claiming: 

“Don’t, Mysie, don’t trifle with me; don’t, be 
fickle and coquettish; be your own true, tender self. 
You know how deeply I love you, Mysig—how for 
months and months you have been the star of my 
hope and aspiration; be candid with me now—do you 
love me—are you willing to be my wife?” 

She turned towards him again, extending her 
hand with a shy, childish grace that was inexpressi- 
bly touching; her face all smiles and blushes. 

“ Yes, Clifford,” she murmured, ‘* you know I love 
you—but—but—” 

“ But what, my darling, my ocean-pearl?” he ex- 
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with eyes that overflowed with tender love, blessing 
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God every day she lived, for this priceless treasure he 
had givenher. Rachel and Reuben held her in their 
hearts, side by side with their own children, and not 
one of the noisy troop of boys but would have risked 
his life to have saved a single ringlet of her golden 
hair from danger. And thus, full of bliss and un- 
speakable content, the years wore on. But in all 
these years, deeply as it would have wrung her 
fond heart to have given her darling up, Dorcas 
Scudder had not been wholly selfish, or regardless of 
Mysie’s interest. At her bidding, Treherne Vant 
had made every possible inquiry and investigation, 
in order to discover something relative to her birth 
and connections, but apparently without success. 
No one had risen up to claim her, and as the dim 
recollections of her childish years faded from her 
mind, she came to know no home but the old farm- 
house, and to care for no love but the tender affection 
of her daily companions. 

But in course of time every maiden’s life comes to 
a crisis, or to a turning point, from whence her feet 
are destined to walk a new path, a soft and rosy one, 
or one full of rugged ruts and fiinty rocks. Our 
happy, artless, little Mysie reached hers, in the open- 
ing bloom of her sweet and perfect maidenhood. 

Every year, since he parted from her at Dunmore 
Hall, it had been Clifford Harper’s custom to make a 
summer trip to Jersey shore, and a visit to Aunt 
Dorcas. For some cause or other, a strong love had 
grown up between the two, which time and separa- 
tion alike failed to obliterate; and in the midst of 
his gay, college life, with all the hopes and pleasures 
of youth around him, Clifford never forgot his old 
friend, or seemed to enjoy himself more than when 
making one beside the Jersey fisherman’s great, jolly 
fireside. Perhaps one stroug link, in the bond that 
united these two friends, so dissimilar in age and 
disposition, was their mutual antipathy to Mrs. Del- 
phine Hapworth. As Clifford grew to manhood, 
and became cognizant of her real character, his 
aversion to his “ beautiful mother,” as he termed 
her, grew into positive dislike; and he was even 
more urgent than old Treherue Vant had been, in 
persuading Dorcas to bring her to trial for her mur- 
derous attempt on her life; but Dorcas was not to 
be moved from her determination. She told him the 
story of her abduction and imprisonment under a 
solemn oath of secrecy, which she knew he would 
keep inviolate, and thus the matter rested. 

But every summer, instead of spending his vaca- 
tions at Dunmore Hall, Clifford posted down to Jer- 
sey, ‘to have a good time with Aunt Dorcas,” as he 
expressed it, ‘‘ abusing old Jezebel,” and to fish with 
the boys, or to float about in his boat, along the sunny 
coves, or amid the lily-pads. But after a time, a 
stronger, more vital interest than any of these drew 
him down to the barren coast. As little, golden- 
haired Mysie, who had been a great pet with him, 
ever since her advent into the fisherman’s family, 
because of the striking resemblance she bore to his 
never-forgotten little favorite, Janet Dunmore, 
grew into maidenhood, the young fellow began to 
find her image floating between his eyes and the dull 
Greek pages he had to scan; and to awake from his 
sleep with the sound of her silvery laughter in his 
ears. Once or twice he visited her at the Boston 
boarding-school, and when she returned home, 
scarcely a month went by that did not find him down 
at the old farmhouse. From her pleasant seat, by 
the western window, Dorcas Scudder looked on, 
smiling contentedly, to see this sovereign wish of her 
soul approaching slowly, but surely, to a happy 
consummation. 

‘* When I know that they love each other, and are 
happy, then I shall die in peace,” she would say to 
Rachel, over and over again. 

And now, side by side on the shining beach, they 
stood, the evening breeze blowing back the rippling 
gold from Mysie’s happy face, and a tender glow in 
her wondrous eyes, as they looked upward to the fine, 
manly face of her companion. 

* Yes, Mysie,” he was saying,turning a small ebony 
casket over and over in his hands, while he spoke, 
IT have chosen my occupation, I shall be a dealer in 
precious stones; I have never had a fancy for any- 
thing else, and am convinced that it’s my vocation. 
Tis a lucrative business enough, well managed, and 
with the little fortune I have to begin on, I’m not at 
all doubtful about success. I made my first invest- 
ment last week ; and purchased a little cottage on the 





suburbs of the city, a perfect little paradise of vines 
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with passionate kisses. 

“O Clifford, you know,” she burst out, with 
quivering lips, and starting tears, ‘‘I have no name, 
no parents, no home; I am nothing but a poor, little 
waif that the tempest cast ashore; I’m not worthy to 
be your wife.” 

He bent his tall head, and gathering her bright 
tresses into a golden mass, pressed them to his face 
and lips. 

** You simple little soul,” he replied, “‘ so charming- 
ly unconscious of yourown worth! Mysie, Mysie, it is 
I who am unworthy. Why, child, the greatest man 
in the land would scarcely be a match for you, with 
your fresh heart, and wondrous loveliness. But un- 
worthy as I am, Mysie, my love shall make amends 
for all. Love me, trust me, darling, and you shall 
never feel the loss of home or friends. I will cherish 
and love you tenderly.” 

“ But, Clifford,” she continued, still putting aside 
his clasping arms, ‘‘ what it the coming years should 
reveal my origin, not clear and pure, as I believe it 
to be, but—but—dark, doubtful, a dishonor to your 
name? You would regret then that you ever mar- 
ried me, and that would break my heart.” 

“ Mysie, hush,” he exclaimed, almost angrily; “‘ you 
shan’t indulge in any such absurd suppositions. 
There is no fear of such revelations. I would stake 
my life that your birth is prouder and nobler than 
my own; but not for that do I love you, but fur your 
own sweet self, my stainless little pearl; and all the 
calamity and disgrace that could possibly come upon 
you would only make me love you a thousand times 
more. Trust me, darling, for my love is true.” 

A glow of ineffable joy and gratitude lit up her 
sweet face, and her young head, with all its golden 
wealth, drooped forward until it rested on his bosom.” 
Heclasped her for a moment or two in the intensity 
of his rapture; then he unclasped the casket, and 
took out a string of pearls, great, lucid pearls, that 
caught up the glow of the sunset, and showered it 
back in a thousand silvery glances. 

“T selected these from my store of jewels,” he said, 
“to be my first gift. Let me crown you with them, 
darling, queen of my heart, and all my coming life.” 

He twined them round her beauteous head; and 
thus she stood, beneath the evening star, glowing, 
radiant, like another Aphrodite born of the sea- 
foam. Just at that moment, they saw Aunt Dorcas 
coming toward them, and drawing Mysie’s arm 
through his, Clifford advanced to meet her. She 
smiled, seeing the starlike tiara on the girl’s heal. 

“°Tis my engagement gift, Aunt Dorcas,” he said, 
briefly. “She loves me, and has promised to be my 
wife.” 

Dorcas put out her hands, resting one on each bent 
head. 

“God bless and keep you, my children,” she said, 
fervently; “and deal by you, as you deal by each 
other.” 

“Amen!” responded Clifford, solemnly, while 
Mysie threw herself into Dorcas’s arms, and wept for 
very joy. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SEALED BOTTLE. 


“I INTEND it to be my bridal gift to Mysie,” Dor- 
cas said, sitting with Clifford in the yellow moon- 
light, that streamed down upon the little grass-plat 
in front of the farmhouse, and holding the heavy 
Topaz ring between her fingers. “I think I havea 
right now, to bestow it on whom I please—though, I 
suppose, we shall have to be a little secret about it. 
If it should get out that Mysie had such a wondertul 
thing in her possession, some harm might befall her.” 

**T wouldn’t want Mrs. Hapworth to know of it,” 
remarked Clifford, sententiously. 

“Nor I,” continued Dorcas. 
erick Dunmore consigned it to my hands, he bade 
me give it tono one but Janet. I remember his very 
words, ‘’Tis for her,’ he said; ‘let no one else touch 
it, and bid her remember my last words, “‘In the 
Topaz ring,” she’ll understand.’ ” 

Clifford looked up, with a sudden start, and put 
forth his hand, as if to take the old jewel from her 
fingers, but Dorcas, unmindful of the action, went on: 

“Tn his will, he left it to poor little Janet, and I 
meant to keep it till she was grown; but she’s gone 
now, and the name o’ the Dunmores is dead, and I 
don’t see that it’s my duty to give it up to Hugh 
Hapworth, do you?” 


“But when old Rod- | 


| “T shouldn’t think I did,” replied Clifford, de- | 


| cidedly, 

“ Then, I want Mysie tohaveit. I’ve kept it hid 
away many a long year, and the gold's a little tar 
nished; I want you to take it with you when you gu, 
and cleanit up. Mysie’s never seen it yet.” 

“Nor have I,” said the young man, eagerly, hold- 
ing out his hand; “ just a moment, please.” 

She let him take it, and he held it up in the moon- 
light, his face all aglow with excitement. 

“ Why, Aunt Dorcas,” be said, “the thing’s worth 
a leadsome fortune. No wonder my ‘ beautiful moth- 
er’ wished to obtain it. Such a stone as that Topaz 
is—and these diamonds. By Jove, it’s perfectly 
glorious. What arace the Dunmores were. Aba,” 
turning it over, “’tis just as I thought.” 

“ Thought what?” questioned Dorcas. 

* Why, that these were diamonds of the first water, 
he replied, evasively. ‘‘ But it needs cleaning sa/ly ; 
did you say I should take it with me to-morrow?” 

“Yes, but I'll take care of it till you’re ready to go. 
You and Mysie are going to the island to-morrow, 
and you might lose it, young folks are so careless.” 

Clifford resigned it with evident reluctance, and 
with an eager, impatient expression on his face; and 
Dorcas hid it away in her capacious pocket, just 
as Mysie joined them. 

“Papa Reuben says he’il take us round to the 
island to-morrow,” she said, sitting down at Dor- 
cas’s feet; ‘‘ shall we go, Cliffurd?” 

“© Vertainly, if you wish it.” 

“Well, Ido wish it, indeed—I have wanted to go 
all my life and see the spot where the waves tossed 
me ashore, and the dungeon where poor auntie was 
imprisoned; but she never would consent to it.” 

“No,” replied Dorcas, shuddering, “I never wish 
to see the place again; and it is a long, weary voyage, 
almost too much for you, I’m afraid, Mysie.”” 

“Dear me, auntie, I never tire of sailing,” Mysie 
persisted, “and I shall enjoy it somuch; pleasedon’t 
object—I’ve set my heart on going; I have a fancy,” 
she added, with a gay laugh, “that I shall find my 
name and history written in the sand; and I know I 
shall turn out to be a princess in disguise.”’ 

Clifford laughed, but Dorcas shuddered again, 
thinking of the dead face she buried in that self-same 
sand; still, seeing that Mysie was bent upon going, 
she gave her consent, and it was concluded that 
they should set sail bright and early on the following 
morning. ; ; 

A brighter morning never dawned. It was early 
in October, and the air had caught just frost enough, 
from the approaching winter, to make it crisp and 
invigorating. The sky wore a dazzling blue, and the 
sun came up warm and golden, setting the sea all 
ablaze with rippling splendor. Busy Rachel had her 
breakfast all ready, and a huge basket well packed 
with tempting food, at an early hour; and then the 
| happy party embarked on board the trim little schoon- 
er, and set sail fur the island, before a brisk and 
favorable breeze. 

The voyage was a pleasant one, and Mysie was in 
the best of spirits, dancing up and down the deck, 
her golden hair streaming on the wind, her eyes bright 
and eager as she watched for the first glimpse of the 
loneiy little island, and the crumbling old tower. 
But the afternoon was considerably on the wane when 
the schooner rounded the point, bringing the surf- 
beaten shore and the grim, gray pile of masonry into 
full view. There were several hours, however, until 
sunset, and the little party landed, intending to spend 
the daylight on the land, and to turn their faces 
homeward by the light of the autumn moon. 

Reuben pointed vut the spot where he found pour 
Dorcas in her agony and despair; then they explored 
the old building, visiting the cell where she was im- 
prisoned ; and then, leaving Reuben and his boys to 
amuse themselves as they liked, Cliffurd and Mysie 
wandered off in search of the little cave beneath the 
roc. Aftersome trouble they fuund it, and Mysiesat 
down in the self-same corner where she played baby- 
house with her bits of broken shells. Resting her 
brow on her hand, she looked out towards the open 
sea, with wistful, dreamy eyes. 

“ What is it, darling?” Clifford asked, sitting down 
beside her and taking her hand in his; “ what makes 
you look so sad?” 

“*Q, it all seems so strange, so like a dream, Clifford ; 
to think this is the spot where the sea dashed me 
ashore! O, I wonder if I shall ever know who I am, 
or who my parents were?” 

Her tears began to flow while she spoke, and Clifford 
bent down and kissed them away. 

** Let us be hopeful, my darling,” he said, tenderly; 
“the future may reveal all that you desire; but if it 
should not be so, I will love you so truly, and cherish 
you so fondly, that youshall learn to forget this great 
loss of your life.” 

“T know it, Clifford,” she replied, smiling through 
her tears, ‘‘ and I will try to be worthy of such faith- 
ful love; and I shall be happy, too—but I can’t for- 
get—I’m always thinking it over and over, and 
making up a th d foolish d that will never 
come true. If I only knew mytrue name. Papa 
Roscoe wasn’t my father—he told meso; I can re- 
member that well, but nothing more. Ah me, I sup- 
pose Ishali never know. I had a fancy if I could 
come to this place I should discover something that 
would help me to unriddle my life’s mystery, but it 
has faded like all the rest. Ah me! But, Clifford, 
what makes you look at me soearnestly? do you think 
Iam going daft?” , 

** No, dear, I was thinking how strongly you re- 
semble the Dunmores. At that t, your lik 
to the portraii of Janet Dunmore, poor little Janet’s 
mother, was really startling.” 
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with a gay laugh. 


| one.” 


Aunt Dorcas tell me over and over again.” 


asad voice, ‘ l only knew her for a short while, 


she was dead.” 


you would bave married her, not me.” 


are you?” 


saw it. 


| «Poor littie thing,” Clifford went on, speaking in 


went to Dunmore when my mother married Mr. 
Hapworth, and little Janet didn’t live but a few 
montbs after that. She was a dear little thing, with 
eyes and hair like sunlight, and she and I were fast 
friends. It was a terrible grief to me when I heard 


“ Clifford,” said Mysie, musingly, “ if she had lived 


* But sho didn’t live, Mysie, she died in the very 
bud of childhood. You're not jealous of her memory, 


“No, not exactly, but I wish I had a name like she 
had. It must be nice to descend from a noble an- 
cestry. I should dearly love to see Dunmore Hail.” 

“Tis a noble old place, or was, rather, when I first 


** Maybe I’m one of the race, Clifford,” she replied, | 


ift 


“J should begin to think so of a truth, if the race | 
| were not extinct, but poor little Janet was the last | 


“Tell me about her, Clifford,” Mysie continued, i 
“ little Janet, 1 mean; I never tire of hearing about 
| her and the old Hall at Dunmore Place. I make 
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into Hugh Hapworth’s hands; he and his beautiful 








| days, wont you, Clifford?” she asked; “ I always had 





But it has been sadly negleeted since it fell 


wite lead a fast life, and the neglected old h tead 
wears a forlorn and tumble-down aspect. It brought 
the tears to my eyes, the last time I was there, to see 
the grandeur of the Dunmores departing 80 rapidly. 
But ’tis the way of all the earth, I suppose; there's 
nothing immutable under the sun. But we are get- 
ting dismal, and the sun is slipping down. Shall we 
go down to the beach?” 

Mysie arose with a deep sigh. 

“ You’ll take me to see Dunmore Hall one of these 











a strange desire to see the old place.” 
“ To be sure I will, love; we'll go next summer, | . 

when Mrs. Hapworth’s away, and take Aunt Dorcas | 

along—that’ll be nice, wont it? Halloo! there’s Keu- | 


| ben and his boys on our trail; they think some harm 


has betallen us; let’s hurry. You must have your | 
shaw] in this chill air.” | 

They walked on, down to the very margin of the | 
sea, and, seating Mysie on a rock, Clifford ran down 
to the vessel to get her wrapping. When he returned, | 
he found her intently examining something she held | 
in her band. | 

“ See here,” she said, with a bright laugh, holding | 
up a sealed bottle; ‘ didn’t I tell you I should find my | . 
history in the sand ?—here it is!” 

“ Where did you find it?” questioned Clifford, as 
he took it from her Jand. 

“Right there, at the foot of that rock, Come, hand 
it back, sir; it may give me a clue to Kidd’s hidden , 
t easures, for aught you know.” i 

Clifford tried the seal, but it was as firm as ada- 
mant. 

“We shall have to break the bottle, or wait until , 
we can unfasten it,” be said. 

“Ono, don’t break it,” Mysie exclaimed, ‘‘ I want 
to keep it asarelic. It contains papers, I suppose, 
or something thrown out from some sinking vessel.” | 

“Yes, Lsuppose so. We'll go down to the vessg | 
now. Reuben and the boys are already aboard, and 
think it time we were onour way home. Shall I take 
your wonderful bottle for you?” 

* Yes, please; and unseal it when you can; but be | 
cautious. I’ve heard of evil spirits being imprisoned 
in that way; it may contain a Mepbistophiles.” 

Clifford laughed, and they went aboard the schooner, 
and Mysie, wearied with the exertions of the day, 
and feeling in a musing mood, lay down on one of the 
bunks while the boys prepared supper. In the mean- 
time, Clifford went down into the cabin, and suc- 
ceeded in hunting up a few tools, and after a good 
deal of heating and h ing 1 i the sealed 
mouth of the mystic bottle. He started forward to 
take it up to Mysie before removing the papers it 
contained, but Reuben informed him that she had 








fallen asleep, and he went back and sat down to 


| await per awakening... At first he determined not to 


take out the papers, but after a few moments an un- 


| controllable desire to know what they contained 


seized upon him, and he set to work again, and with 
some little trouble drew out the yellow paper roll 
which the bottie contained. His hands actually trem- 
bled, and bix cheeks burned with excitement as he 
trimmed the lamp and sat down to examine them. 

“ What a blockhead I am!” he soliloquized ; ‘‘ some 
stupid log-book, or some such trash, no doubt.” 

He unfvulded the yellow parchment, and ran his 
eyes over the closely written page, and as he did # 
every vestige of color died out from his cheeks, and 
his bands shook and trembled so that the loose sheets 
fluttered from his nerveless grasp. He caught them 
up agin, and read on to the end. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, like one half-dazed by 
some sudden shock, “ can it be the truth?” 

A moment after he heard one of the boys sheuting 
that supper was waiting, and then Mysie’s silver: 
voice calling him by name. He started up, and rof!- 
ing the time- stained leaves together thrust them int: 
his bosom; ther, with the empty bottle in his hand, 
he ran up to meet her. 

“Have you unsealed my bottle?” she cried, th: 
instant she caught sight of him. 

“O yes,” he responded, gayly, althoug his cheek 
was still pale and his eyes bright with some unwonted 
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excitement, “and Mephistophiles jumped out and 
ran off. See, Mysie, it is empty.” 

She tarned away with a look of intense disappoint 
ment. 
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your wonderful bottle for you?” 
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“‘ Maybe I’m one of the race, Clifford,” she replied, 
, | with a gay laugh. 
| “J should begin to think so of a truth, if the race 
| were not extinct, but poor little Janet was the last 


‘Tell me about her, Clifford,” Mysie continued, 
“little Janet, 1 mean; I never tire of hearing about 
I make 


“ Poor littie thing,” Clifford went on, speaking in 
asad voice, ‘I only knew her for a short while, I 
went to Dunmore when my mother married Mr. 
Hapworth, and little Janet didn’t live but a few 
She was a dear little thing, with 
eyes and hair like sunlight, and she and I were fast 
friends. It was a terrible grief to me when I heard 


“ Clifford,” said Mysie, musingly, “‘ if she had lived 


“ But she didn’t live, Mysie, she died in the very 
bud of childhood. You’re not jealous of her memory, 


“No, not exactly, but I wish I had a name like she 
had. It must be nice to descend from a noble an- 
I should dearly love to see Dunmore Hall.” 
«“*Tis a noble old place, or was, rather, when I first 
But it has been sadly negleeted since it fell 
into Hugh Hapworth’s hands; he and his beautiful 
wite lead a fast life, and the neglected old homestead 
It brought 
the tears to my eyes, the last time I was there, to see 
the grandeur of the Dunmores departing so rapidly. 
But ’tis the way of all the earth, I suppose; there’s 
nothing immutable under the sun. But we are get- 
ting dismal, and the sun is slipping down. Shall we 


** You’ll take me to see Dunmore Hall one of these 
days, wont you, Clifford?” she asked; ‘ I always had 


“To be sure I will, love; we'll go next summer, 
when Mrs. Hapworth’s away, and take Aunt Dorcas 
along—that’ll be nice, wont it? Halloo! there’s Reu- 
ben and his boys on our trail; they think some harm 
You must have your 


They walked on, down to the very margin of the 
sea, and, seating Mysie on a rock, Clifford ran down 
to the vessel to get her wrapping. When he returned, 
he found her intently examining something she held 


» . 
“ See here,” she said, with a bright laugh, holding 
up a sealed bottle; ‘‘ didn’t I tell you I should find my 


“ Where did you find it?” questioned Clifford, as 


“Right there, at the foot of that rock. Come, hand 
it back, sir; it may give me a clue to Kidd’s hidden 


Clifford tried the seal, but it was as firm as ada- 
‘We shall have to break the bottle, or wait until 


“Q no, don’t break it,” Mysie exclaimed, ‘“‘ I want 
It contains papers, I suppose, 
or something thrown out from some sinking vessel.” 

‘* Yes, Isuppose so. We'll go down to the vess@ 
now. Reuben and the boys are already aboard, and 
Shall I take 


* Yes, please; and unseal it when you can; but be 
I’ve heard of evil spirits being imprisoned 


Clifford laughed, and they went aboard the schooner,- 
and Mysie, wearied with the exertions of the day, 
and feeling in a musing mood, lay down on one of the 
In the mean- 
time, Clifford went down into the cabin, and suc- 
ceeded in hunting up a few tools, and after a good 
i the sealed 
He started forward to 
take it up to Mysie before removing the papers it 
contained, but Reuben informed him that she had 
fallen asleep, and he went back and sat down to 
At first he determined not to 
take out the papers, but after a few moments an un- 
controllable desire to know what they contained 
seized upon him, and he set to work again, and with 
some little trouble drew out the yellow paper roll 
which the bottie contained. His hands actually trem- 
bled, and bis cheeks burned with excitement as he 


“ What a blockhead Iam!” he soliloquized ; ‘some 


He unfolded the yellow parchment, and ran his 
eyes over the closely written page, and as he did so 
every vestige of color died out from his cheeks, and 
his bands shook and trembled so that the loose sheets 
He caught them 


‘““My God!” he exclaimed, like one half-dazed by 


A moment after he heard one of the boys shouting 
that supper was waiting, and then Mysie’s silvery 
He started up, and roll- 
ing the time-stained leaves together thrust them into 
his busom; then, with the empty bottle in his hand, 


“Have you unsealed my bottle?” she cried, the 
“O yes,” he responded, gayly, althougt his cheek 
was still pale and his eyes bright with some unwonted 


excitement, ‘‘and Mephistophiles jumped out and 


She turned away with a look of intense disappoint- 


the rest.” 
Clifford regarded her with a strange expression in 
his eyes, then taking her hand, led her up to supper 
in silence. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
IN THE TOPAZ RING. 


CLIFFORD HARPER had bidden adieu to his friends 
on the Jersey coast, and was on his way back to the 
city, taking with him, by Dorcas Scudder’s request, 
the famous Tépaz ring. Heand Mysie bad concluded 
upon the coming Christmas as their wedding time, 
and Dorcas wanted the wondrous old jewel restored 
to allits pristine splendor before she bestowed it, as 
a bridal gift, upon this child of her adoption. 

Sitting in the crowded car, the young man watched 
the trees and farm-houses dancing past him, like the 
visions of a dream, with a feeling of impatience that 
amounted almost to desperation. In his breast- 
pocket, rising and falling with every throb of his ex- 
cited heart, lay the roll of yellow papers and the Topaz 
ring. Both contained asecret; one he already knew, 
and the other—the seeret that he felt sure slumbered 
somewhere in the lustrous heart ot that old Topaz 
ring—he was burning with impatience to make his 
own. 

On flew the cars, past fertile meadows and wood- 
crowned hills, past peaceful farm-houses hedged in 
with golden sheaves of grain, on, and on, until at 
last, as the autumn sun hung above the summit of 
the western mountains, the great city was gained. 
Clifford left his seat, and made his way down the 
bustling thoroughfare with flying feet, never pausing 
to take breath until he found himself in his own little 
office, the door locked, and the blinds drawn. Then 
he threw himself in an arm-chair and pushed back 
the damp locks from his brow, like one over-wearied 
with thought and exertion. First he drew forth the 
roll of papers and laid them on the table before him, 
then the great Topaz ring, gleaming like a star in its 
dusky splendor. 

“Tis scarcely an honorable course that I’m pur- 
suing,” he murmured to himself, as he opened an 
ebony case, filled with delicate tools, and selected one 
from among them. “I had no right to take these 
papers, and to deceive Mysie concerning them, but f 
am doing it for her own good. 1 must test the truth 
of this strange story before I suffer her to know a 
word about it. It would almost kill her to raise such 
a hope in her heart and then disappoint her. No, 
no, I’m right. I’ ferret out the whole thing first. 
Treherne Vant’s my man—he’ll go into it with a 
vengeance. But ’tis passing strange—it makes my 
brain dizzy to think of it. And I’m half sorry atter 
all—she wont be my simple-hearted little Mysie any 
“longer, if all this is true. Well, well,” turning with 
asigh tothe Topaz ring, “it seems that fate has 
chosen me to get at the bottom of all these mysteries. 
Now for another. There’s something besides splen- 
dor in your great heart, my fine old jewel, or I’m 
vastly mistaken. I thought so the first moment I 
set my eyes on you, and old Roderick Dunmore’s 
last words, ‘In the Topaz ring,’ confirm me. "Lis 
strange that the idea never occurred to Aunt Dorcas! 
What, you wont yield? But I’m not mistaken. I 
think I’m ona trail that my ‘ beautiful mother ’ would 
give half her life-time to know of.” 

He worked away with his gleaming little instru- 
ment, inserting it here and there beneath the crevices 
of the ponderous old jewel, and at last the secret 
spring yielded with a sharp snap, disclosing a hollow 
cavity in the very heart of the ring, containing a 
small scrap of folded paper. Clifford drew it out, 
and unfulded it with trembling tingers. It was very 
fine, and the writing on it was so delicate, and so 
faded by time, that he found it exceedingly difticult 
to decipher it. But he succeeded at last, making it 
out word by word. 

“To my daughter Janet: You will find the Dun- 
more treasures in the secret vault, under the third 
panel of the mausoleum.— Roderick Dunmore.” 

The young man refolded the paper, and carefully 
returning it to its hiding-place, closed the secret 
spring, and laid the ring on the table. 

“At last,” he said, leaning his brow on his hand, 
“after so much searching and surmising—and the 
whole thing has been thrust into my hands entirely 
independent of my wish or will. It really places me 
in an embarrassing position, and rather a dangerous 
one too, I’m thinking. Good Heavens! I wonder 
what my mother will say? I’m sorry I’ve got the 
thing on my shoulders, only tor Mysie’s sake. Who 
would stand up for her if I should fail, poor lonely 
little thing? No, no, there’s no backing out now— 
I’m in for it, and I’ll see the end, be the consequences 
what they may. Gud’s hand must be in it some- 
where; no such strange things ever came to pass 
without his special bidding, so I’ll be of good heart. 
And now for a start—there’s not a moment to lose!” 

Bounding to his feet, his fine young face all aglow 
with excitement, he gathered up the papers and the 
ring, and putting them in his pocket, rushed out of 
his office, and in less than fifteen minutes he was on 
his way towards Dunmore Hall. 

The autumn moon, soaring in mid-heaven, poured 
down a mellow light, subdued and darkened at in- 
tervals by the flying clouds that scudded across it; 
and the wailing, western wind shook the tall trees 
that overshadowed the old Dunmore burying-place, 
bringing down the yellow leaves in rustling showers. 
Clifford Harper came down the broad avenue with a 
firm but noiseless tread. Once he paused, looking 
back at the old Hall, standing out black and silent in 








It was a desolate, dreary picture, and the young | 
man felt a cold chill creeping through his veins as he | 
turned again towards the old grave-yard, filled with 
ghostly sbadows and unearthly whisperings. But, 
smiling at his groundless terrors, he started on again, 
setting his teeth with grim determination. On 
through the deepening gloom, under the clashing 
branches of the trees, up tothe grand mausoleum, 
rising up white and ghastly like a mighty spectre. 

“In the secret vault, under the third panel of the 
mausoleum,” he murmured to himself, taking a small 
lantern from his pocket. 

Then he listened again, and hearing no sounds of 
life he sprung the lantern and began to examine the 
heavy marble tiles that surrounded the temb. 

“This must be the one,” he said, striking upon the 
third one and finding the reverberation hollow. And 
then he went to work to remove it, but the task was 
no easy one, fur the stone was heavy and securely 
settled in its place; but after a weary time it vielded 
to his untiring exertions, and with a great effort he 
pushed it to one side, revealing the secret vault that 
opened beneath. But just at that instant the sound 
of approaching steps struck upon his ear, and ina 
panic of terror lest his secret should be discovered, 
he shut down his lantern, and waited in breathless 
suspense. The step came nearer—a swift, nervous 
step—and after a few moments a black shadow passed 
between him and the moonlight beyond, and then all 
again was silent. 

He waited for several moments, and then making 

a dim light he began to explore the vault he had dis- 
covered. The Topaz ring had not deceived him. The 
Dunmore treasures were found at last! There was 
the heavy iron cash-box, filled no doubt with golden 
guineas that were centuries old; and then there was 
a square chest, made of odorous camphor-wood. He 
raised the lid, and the dull gleam of massive plate, 
goblets and quaint dishes, and bronzes and vases of 
every form and device, met his bewildered gaze. A 
huge mother-of-pearl casket lay in one corner. He 
took it up and unclasped the lid, and there, ina 
gorgeous, gleaming heap, intertwined and entangled 
together, were jewels such as his eyes had never be- 
fore looked upon—diamonds that seemed to hold all 
the glory of light imprisoned in their glowing hearts, 
and wine-hued rubies, and sea-green emeralds, and 
great milky pearls, lustrous as eastern moons, and 
amber that held the odor of forgotten centuries, and 
ebony that glittered with a splendor deeper than a 
Spanish maiden’s eyes. For a moment the young 
man gazed on all these seemingly fabulous treasures 
with a vacant, bewildered stare, then he closed and 
replaced the casket, and shutting down the lid of the 
camphor-wood chest, drew back the heavy marble to 
its old place, and taking up his lantern walked away 
through the glimmering moonlight, like one in a 
dream. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MURDER. 


GUIDED rather by the force of instinct than by the 
power of his own volition, Clifford Harper pursued 
his way down the gloomy wood-path leading from 
Dunmore Hall towards Willow-glen, the home of 
Treherne Vant. The crowding incidents of the last 
few days, and especially the discovery of the secret 
vault, filled as it was with such untold splendors, 
seemed to have half dazed his usually keen and 
active brain. He felt that the inexorable grasp of 
fate was upon him, forcing him to do her bidding 
whether he willed it or not. He walked on slowly, 
wholly occupied with his own busy reflections, down 
the shadowy pathway, out into the moonlit field; 
and then, almost before he knew it, he struck into 
the broad avenue that led, between two long rows of 
bending willows, to the low-eaved, old-fashioned man- 
sion. It was a wild and desolate place, this Willow- 
glen, even in the high noon of asummer day—a dark, 
shadowy, gloomy old homestead, more fitting for the 
abode of owls and bats than the home of a human 
being. Yet old Treherne Vant thought no other 
spot on earth likeit, and lived there, with a few faith- 
ful servants, in unspeakable content, laughing within 
himself at the idle tales of haunts and goblins that 
the silly cottagers set afloat, as he sat before the great 
fire in his old-fashioned library and heard the wintry 
tempest beating against the low windows. 

A huge mass of ragged clouds went scudding across 
the face of the soaring moon, shutting in her feeble 
light, just as Clifford reached the gloomiest part of 
the long willow avenue, leaving him in such utter 
darkness that he was startled into consciousness with 
a sudden thrill of terror. A sad, sighing wind stirred 
the trailing branches of the trees, filling the night 
with strange whisperings, and just above his head a 
raven set up its dismal croaking. The young man 
shuddered in spite of himself, and hurried on, im- 
pressed with a strange presentiment of impending 
danger. A feeling of sick expectation and suspense 
filled his soul—a horrible certainty that sume loath- 
some, evil presence was near him. Gasping for 
breath, the heavy drops of perspiration starting out 
on his brow, he hurried on, through the level green, 
up the mossy granite steps that led to the long portico 
which fronted the house. A dim light shone from 
the library window, and glad to see that his friend 
was still out of bed, he approached it, intending to 
make him aware of his presence by tapping against 
the glass, instead of Knocking at the door, and thus 
arousing the whole house. But as he drew near the 
low, broad window, which opened on the porch, he 





was surprised to find the sash thrown up, as if some 
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“°Tis too bad,” she sighed. “I was sure I had ; the glimmering moonlight, shrouded in rayless gloom, ; one had just entered. At the same instant, the dim 
found a treasure. Well, well, my fancy failed, like all | save one window in which a solitary taper gleamed. | light that giimmered within was suddenly extinguish- 


ed—he heard a dull sound, like the falling of a heavy 
body, and then a wild, gurgling cry, that froze his 
very soul with horror: 

“Murder! murder!” 

Twice it rang out upon the midnight silence, befure 
he had power or strength to move, and then he made 
afrantic rush through the window, but only to be 
grasped and hurled back by a pair of invisible hands. 
Rising to his feet to make a second attempt, a hot, 
panting breath swept his cheek, and a dark form, 
whether man or woman he could not tell, leaped 
through the window and fled past him with the speed 
of lightning. His first impulse was to follow in pur- 
suit, but a faint moan of pain from within drew him 
in another direction. Taking the little lantern from 
his pocket, he struck a slender blaze, and then made 
his way into the library. It needed only a glance to 
tell him the whole story. There, on the floor, wel- 
tering in his own blood, lay bis old friend, Treherne 
Vant. Clifford sprang forward, and lifted the gray 
head to his breast. The old man opened his eyes, 
and turned them on him with a glance of recognition. 

“Too late,” he murmured, feebly; “ they’ve mur- 
dered me, and the game’s up.” 

The effort of speaking was too much; the blood 
gushed in torrents from the gaping wound just above 
his heart, and he fell back a dead weight in the arms 
that supported him, 

For several moments the young man stdod quite 
still, holding the bleeding body in his arms, so para- 
lyzed by the sudden sbock that he bad no power to 
move, only one feeling uppermost in his heart—grief 
for the loss of his old friend. But after a short space 
the sound of hurried footsteps in the apartments be- 
yond, and thg mingled cries of frantic voices, brought 
him in a measure tohis senses. The old man’s death- 
cry had reached other ears besides his own. He 
turned toa low lounge that occupied one corner of 
the room, and composed the stiffening form upon it, 
and as he did so, the blood spouted from the wound 
in great jets, covering his face and hands. Still be 
stool there, never once thinking of his own safety 
until the sharp sound of approaching feet and voices 
awoke him to full consciousness, and then, like light- 
ning, asense of the terrible position he occupied broke 
upon him, and, yielding to a sudden impulse, as wild 
as it was imprudent, he rushed to the open window 
and leaped out. But his feet bad scarcely touched 
the floor before a pair of strong hands seized him, 
and the next instant he found himself surrounded 
by a frantic crowd, his ears stunned with wild 
cries of: 

“Here’s the murderer! Hold him fast! Cowly 
caught him just as he was leaping from the window! 
Hang him! cut his throat! the bloodthirsty villain!” 

A feeling of sick despair seized upon the poor fel- 
low’s heart, as he glanced down at his blood-stained 
hands and garments; but he bore himself right man- 
fully, standing erect, with a clear, honest look on his 
white face that impressed the excited people in spite 
of themselves. In a few concise words he told his 
story, stating how he had come to see his old friend 
on important business, reaching the house just as the 
murder was committed ; and then he glanced around 
him seeking the face of a man he might trust. Dark, 
brutal, ignorant faces, incapable of anything but 
strong passions, all save one, and that belonged to 
the man who still held him by the arm, Policeman 
Cowly. A clear-cut face it was, marked by heavy 
lines of thought and care, and lit by a pair of eyes that 
cut like steel. 

“Yes,” he responded, in reply to Clifford’s glance, 
“plausible enough, but not apt to be relied on. 
Come on to the magistrate's oflive—I can’t help you 
now.” 

Something in the man’s voice and manner awoke 
a faint hope in the young man’s heart, and he walked 
on beside him without further remonstrance. The 
way led across the country about a mile or two, 
through level clover-fielés, odorous with summer’s 
dying bloom; and as they een on, the mellow 
moonlight bathing them in golden Eplendor, and the 
misty stars twinkling above their heads, Cliffurd 
wondered within himself at the sudden change that 
had come over his lite. An hour ago, his hopes were 
so high and buoyant,and now? The bare contem- 
plation of the direful possibilities that the coming 
future might bring forth, chilled and sickened his 
soul. And what would Mysie do? Who would com- 
fort and console her when the terrible tidings reached 
her ears? And, worse than all, who would under- 
take the cause that must now be wrested from his 
hands? 

With every throb of his heart he felt the Topaz ring 
and the roll of sealed papers that lay hidden on his 
breast! What would become of them now, and of 
all bis glorious hopes? He had fondly fancied that 
God had placed a great work in his hands—a wrong 
that he was to right. But it was allovernow! And 
Mysie—poor little Mysie must live and die in the old 
Jersey farmhouse. 

In the midst of these harrowing reflections, they 
reached the magistrate’s office, and there all the 
sickening details of the murder were recounted; and 
as Clifford’s guilt seemed to be clearly and palpably 
proven, he was committed for trial, and consigned to 
the county prison. The policeman, who was the first 
to arrest him beneath the murdered man’s window, 
was the last to leave him at the prison door. 

‘ Young man,” he said, turning abruptly and hold- 
ing out his hand, as the warden was aboat to close the 
ponderous door, “I don’t believe you murdered Tre- 
herne Vant, and I’ll do all I can to help you.” 





Clifford caught his hand in a transport of gratitude, 
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and then he looked up, half-doubtfully, as a sudden 
thought struck him. 

“Can I trust you in an important matter?” he 
asked, “ something dearer a thousand times than my 
own life?” 

“As you please!” 

The words were brief and discouraging, but there 
was something in the man’s face that struck deeper 
than words. 

“ Bat you'll not betray me?—not reveal my secret?” 

“If you trust me—no!” 

Clifford put his hand to his breast and drew out the 
papers, and the box that contained the ring. 

“ These are not my own,” he said, ‘‘ they belong to 
a young girl, an orphan, whose wrongs I meant to 
have righted; take them now, and some day I will 
tell you all the story.” 

The policeman received them, and deposited them 
in the depths of his breast-pocket, with no reply but 
a keen flash of his steel-blue eyes; then, with a nod, 
he turned and walked away, and Clifford fullowed 
the warden into his gloomy dungeon. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
MYSIE’S FIRST SORROW. 


MysIe was to be married at Christmas, and it was 
already late in October, consequently the old Jersey 
tarmhouse was in an unwonted flurry. Dorcas Scud- 
der had made up her mind to give her adopted child’ 
an outfit worthy of her grace and beauty, and Miss 
Jemima Stebbins, the village dress-maker, had been 
sent on a special mission to Boston to make the neces- 
sary selections and purchases. Such fabrics were 
never before seen or heard uf on the Jersey coast, as 
she brought back; and for over a week there was a 
constant stream of feminine visitors, who came to 
inspect them. They were the subject of comment in 
every tishing-hut for miles alung the coast; even on 
Sundays, during the interim between school and 
public worship, the young girls descanted on the 
wondrous sheen of the silks, and the unsurpassed 
quality of the muslins. 

And now every day Miss Jemima was down at the 
old farmhouse. cutting out and fitting, while Rachel 
aud Dorcas did the plain work, and Mysie, her sweet 
face warm with blushes, sewed on the delicate laces, 
and fashioned the embroidery. 

One evening, a golden evening in the very heat of 
Indian summer, « pleasant little company was col- 
lected together in the old farmhouse. Some half a 
dozen girls had dropped in to help Mysie on with her 
work. Miss Jemima, in the tide of her glory, 
superintended, talking all the while incessantly, 
while the girls plied their needles, and Dorcas and 
Rachel prepared a tempting supper. The bridal 
dress was under discussion, and the girls were all 
duly impressed with the importance of the theme. 

“TI declare,” said one, “it makes me feel right 
solemn; wedding things alwaysdo. I don’t see how 
you can be so calm, Mysie!” 

Mysie only smited, and went on with her stitching. 

“ Wouldn’t it be queer,” chimed in a second one, 
bead thing should happen to break it off? What 
would you do with all your fine things, Mysie?” 

Mysie’s amber eyes darkened, and a slight shudder 
swept over her. 

“Q don’t talk so,” she said, pleadingly, “I don’t 
like to think of it.” 

“That just reminds me of a story I read last night,” 
ejaculated Miss Jemima; ‘it told about a couple as 
was jest abvut to marry, when the feller was arrested 
for stealin, and tuk off to prison; but the gal stuck to 
him like a brother, and wouldn’t turn agin him tothe 
last. Would you do that way, Mysie, if somethin was 
to happen to that fine chap o’ yourn?” 

The young girl made no answer, but a slight quiver 
stirred her lips, and she pressed her hand closely 
against her heart. Just at that instant, she heard 
Reuben’s voice in the kitcl and glaucing out she 
could see him, from where she sat, standing in the 
middie of the fgpr with a paper in his hand, and a 
white, startled look on bis face. Then she heard 
other voices in hurried consultation, and caught the 
words, “ don’t let her hear—it will break her heart!” 

Rising from her seat, she stole noiselessly into their 
midst, laying her hand on the paper before they were 
aware of her presence. 

**Let me have it, papa,” she said, taking it from 
his hand. 

He made an effurt to restrain her, but her eyes were 
already on the terrible paragraph. She read it 
through to the end, and then, withouta word, dropped 
down white and lifeless at their feet. 

* * * * * * * 

When the following morning dawned, it found a 
sudden and awful change at the old farmhouse. All 

the wedding finery, down to the tiniest scrap, had 
been hidden out of sight, and the family, only a few 
hours befure so hopeful and happy, went about their 
respective duties with hushed voices and solemn 
faces. Mysie was down with the first suggestion of 
daylight, dressed in her drab merino travelling-dress, 
with her little morocco satchel in her hand. Rachel 
and her husband, who sat by the kitchen fire, looked 
up inquiringly. : 

“I’m going to see Cliffurd,” she said, quietly; “no 
one else can comfort and help him now as I can, and 
I must get to him as soonas possible. The first train 
goes-out at six, doesn’t it, papa?” 

Reuben only nodded, he could not bring himself to 
speak, the sight of her sad white face atfected him so. 
Rachel arose and clasped her in her arms. 

“My poor child,” she said, kissing her tenderly, “I 











good heart, and if you must go one of the boys shall 
go with you.” 

Just at that moment Dorcas entered, looking care- 
worn and excited. 

“No, no, don’t encourage her, Rachel!” she ex- 
claimed, catching the import of her sister’s words; 
‘she mustn’t go—Il wont consent to it; ’tis a long 
journey, and she can do no good. No, no, Mysie, 
harken to me, and wait till the trial’s over, and we 
see how things turn out.”’ 

Mysie turned upon her with blazing cheeks and 
flashing eyes. 

“Wait until we see how things turn out! You 
doubt him then ?—you believe him guilty of that hor- 
rid murder?” she exclaimed, indignantly; then, her 
voice dropping down to a key of inexpressible tender- 
ness, and her eyes melting and running over with 
tears, she added, ‘‘ But I haven’t lost faith in you, my 
pour Clifford; I can trust in your innocence in the 
face of the whole world.” 

** You wrong me, Mysie,” Dorcas replied. ‘I be- 
lieve as firmly in Cliftord’s innocence as you do, but 
1 can’t see what good can come of your going and ex- 
posing yourself toall the bustle and excitement of 
the trial. Mysie, Mysie, it would almost kill you— 
don’t go!” 

**I must, Aunt Dorcas, deeply as it pains me to 
disregard your wishes,” she answered, with gentle 
firmness. ‘Clifford is my betrothed husband, and 
in this his hour of trial my place is at his side. I 
should die if I had to remain here in suspense—let 
me go!” 

“You shall, my child,” Rachel responded. “Say 
no more, Dorcas, she is right—let her do her duty, 
and God will sustain her.” 

Thus persuaded, poor Dorcas, who would have 
spared her darling all the pain and sorrow that she 
feared might be in store for her, could do nothing 
but yield a reluctant consent; and after the early 
breakfast Mysie and one of the-boys, followed by the 
tearful prayers of the family, set out on their solemn 
journey. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





STORY OF THE NOSES. 





At Dewitz, in the neighborhood of Prague, there 
once lived a rich and whimsical old farmer, who had 
a beautiful daughter. The students of Prague, of 
whom there were at that time twenty-five thousand, 
often walked inthe direction of Dewitz, and more 
than one of them offered to follow the plough, in 
hopes of becoming the son-in-law of the farmer. The 
first condition that the cunning peasant set on each 
new servant was this: ‘‘I engage you,” he would 
say, ‘‘ for a year, that is, till the cuckoo sings the re- 
turn of spring; but if, from now till then, you say 
ence you are not satisfied, I will cut off the end of 
your nose. [ give you the same right over me,” he 
added, laughing. And he did as he said. Prague 
was full of students with the end of their noses 
glued on, which did not prevent an ugly scar, and, 
still less, bad jokes. Toreturn from the farm dis- 
tigured and ridiculed was well calculated to cool the 
warmest passion. 

A young man by the name of Coranda, somewhat 
ungainly in manner, but cool, adroit and cunning, 
which are not bad aids in making one’s fortune, took 
it in his head to try the aiventure. The farmer re- 
ceived him with his usual good nature, and, the bar- 
gain made, sent him to the field to work. At break- 
fast-time the other servants were called, but good 
care was taken to forget Coranda. At dinner it was 
the same. Coranda gave himself no trouble about it. 
He went to the house, and while the farmer’s wite 
was feeding the chickens, unhooked an enormous 
ham from the kitchen rafters, took a huge loaf from 
the cupbvard, and went back to the fields to dine and 
take a nap. 

“Are you satisfied?” cried the farmer, when he 
returned at night. 

“‘ Perfectly satisfied,” said Coranda; ‘I have dined 
better than you have.” 

At that instant the farmer’s wife came rushing in, 
crying that her ham was gone. Coranda laughed, 
and the farmer turned pale. 

“Are you not satisfied?” asked Coranda. 

“A ham is only a ham,” answered his master. 
“ Such a trifle does not trouble me.” But after that 
time he took good care not to leave the student 
fasting. 

Sunday came. The farmer and his wife seated them- 
selves in the wagon to go to church, saying to Coranda, 
“‘It is your business to cook the dinner. Cut up the 
piece of meat you see yonder, with onions, carrots, 
leeks, and parsley, and boil them all together in the 
great pot over the kitchen fire.” 

“ Very well,” answered Coranda. 

There was a little pet dog at the farmhouse by the 
name of Parsley. Coranda killed him, skinned him, 


the whole to boil over the kitchen fire. When the 
farmer’s wife returned, she called her favorite; but, 
alas! she saw nothing but a bloody skin hanging by 
the window. 

“What have you done?” said she to Coranda. 

‘“What you ordered me, mistress. I have boiled 
the meat, onions, carrots, and leeks, and parsley in 
the bargain.” 

“ Wicked wretch!” cried the farmer, “ had you the 
heart to kill the innocent creature that was the joy 


cut him up with the meat and vegetables, and put | 





“1 did not say that,” said the farmer. ‘A dead dog 
is nothing but a dead dog.” But he sighed. 

A few days after, the farmer and his wife went to 
market. Fearing their terrible servant, they said to 
him, ‘‘Stay at home, and do exactly what you see 
others do.” 

“Very well,” said Coranda. ‘ 

There was an old shed in the yard, the roof of which 
was falling to peices. The carpenters came to repair 
it, and began, as usual, by tearing down the roof. 
Coranda took a ladder and mounted the roof of the 
house, which was quite new. Shingles, lath, nails 
and tiles, he tore off everything, and scattered them 
all to the winds. When the farmer returned, the 
house was open to the sky. 

“Villain!” said he, “what new trick have you 
played me?” 

“IT have obeyed you, master,” answered Coranda, 
“You toll me to do exactly what I saw others do. 
Are you not satisfied?” And he took out his knife. 
“Satisfied!” returned the farmer; ‘ why should I 
not be satistied? A few shingles more or less will not 
ruin me.” But he sighed. 

Light came; the tarmer and his wife said to each 
other that it was high time to get rid of this in- 
carnate demon. As is always the case with sensible 
people, they never did anything without consulting 
their daughter, it being the custom in Bohemia to 
think that children always have mure wit than their 
parents. 

* Father,” said Helen, ‘I will hide in the great 
pear tree early in the morning, and call like the 
cuckoo. You can tell Coranda that the year is up, 
since the cuckoo is singing; pay him, and send him 
away.” 

Early in the morning the plaintive cry of the cuckoo 


though of course the creature immediately flew away, 
it was his impression that the operation was con- 
ducted in the manner above described” There ia 
something in the dental arrangement of these phy/ 
lostoma to make this seem plausible. The molar 
teeth of the true vampire, or spectre bat, are of the 
most carnivorous sort—the first being short and al- 
most plain, and the others sharp and cutting, aud 
terminating in three and four points, Notwithstand- 
ing this, that most accurate naturalist and observer — 
Dr. Gardner—is of the opinion that it wounds its 
victim in a manner entirely different from the fore- 
going description. He says: 

“ Having carefully examined, in many cases, the 
wounds thus made in horses, mules, pigs, and other 
animals—observations that have been confirmed by 
information received from the inhabitants of the 
northern part of Brazil—1 am led to believe that the 
puncture which the vampire makes in the skin ot 
animals, is effected by the sharp, hooked nail of its 
thumb, and that from the wound thus made it ab- 
stracts the blood by the suctorial powers of its lips 
and tongue.” 

Some of these bats measure two feet between the 
tips of their wings. There are some persons whom a 
vampire will not bite, while others are constantly 
victimized. The alligator-riding Waterton states 
that, for eleven months, he slept alone in the loft of a 
wood-cutter’s abandoned house in the forest, and, 
though the vampires came in and out every night, 
and hovered over his hammock, yet he could never 
have the pleasure of being bitten—which amusement 
he doubtless would have foregone if he had had the 
experience of Mr. Wallace, who says that a wound 
on the tipof the toe is very painful, rendering a 
shoe unbearable for several days, and ‘* forces one to 





was heard through the fields. The farmer d 
surprised. ‘“ Well,my boy. Spring is come,” said he. 
“Do you hear the cuckoo singing yonder? 1 will 
pay you, and we will part good friends.” 

“A cuckoo!” said Coranda; “that is a bird which 
I have always wanted to see.” 

He ran to the tree and shook it with all his might, 
when, behold! a young girl fell from the branches, 
fortunately more frightened than hurt. 

** Villain!” cried the farmer. 

“Are you not satisfied?” said Coranda, opening his 
knife. 

“Wretch! you kill my daughter, and you think 
that I ought to be satistied. Iam furious! Begone, 
if you would not die by my hand!” 

“1 will go when I have cut off your nose,” said 
Coranda. ‘‘I have kept my word; do you keep 
yours.” 

“Stop!” cried the farmer, putting bis hand be- 
fore his face. ‘‘ You will surely let me redeem my 
nose?” 

“Tt depends on what you offer,” said Coranda. 

“ Will you take ten sheep for it?” 

o No.” 

“Ten cows?” 

**No; 1 would rather cut off your nose.” And he 
sharpened his knife on the doorstep. 

‘‘ Father,” said Helen, “ the fault was mine; it be- 
longs to me to repair it. Coranda, will you take my 
hand instead of my father’s nose?” 

*“ Yes,” replied Coranda. 

“I make one condition,” said the young girl. “‘We 
will make the same bargain; the first of+us that is 
not satisfied after marriage shall have his nose cut off 
by the other.” 

**Good!” replied Coranda. ‘‘I would rather it was 
-the tongue; but that will come next.” 

Never was a finer wedding seen at Prague, and 
never was there a happier household. Coranda and 
the beautiful Helen were a model pair. The husband 
and wife were never heard to complain of each other ; 
they loved with drawn swords, and, thanks to. their 
ingenious bargain, they kept for long years both their 
love and their noses. 





THE SPECTRE EAT. 

The exact manner in which this bat manages to 
make an incision has long been a matter of conject- 
ure and dispute. The tongue, which is capable of 
considerable extension, is furnished at its extremity 
with a number of papille, which appear to be so 
arranged as to form an organ of suction, and their 
lips have also tubercles symmetrically arranged. 
These are the organs bv which it is certain the bat 
draws the life-blood from man and beast, and some 
have contended that the rough tongue is the instru- 
ment employed for abrading the skin, so as to enable 
it the more readily to draw its sustenance from the 
living animal. Others have supposed that the vam- 
pire used one of its long, sharp teeth to make the 
incision, which is as small as that made by a fine 
needle. Mr. Wallace says that he was twice bitten— 
once on the toe, and a second time on the tip of the 
nose. ‘In neither case,” writes that explorer, “ did 
I feel anything, but awoke after the operation was 
completed. The wound is a small round hole, the 
| bleeding of which it is difficult tostop. It can hardly 
| be a bite, as that woul: awake the sleeper; it seems 
most probable that it is either a succession of gentle 
scratches with the sharp edge of the teeth, gradually 
wearing away the skin, or a triturating with the 
point of the tongue till the same effect ie produced. 
My brother was frequently bitten by them; and his 
opinion was that the bat applied one of its long teeth 
to the part, and then flew round and round on that 
as a centre, till the tooth, acting as an awl, bored a 





of the house?” 
“Are you not satistied?” said Coranda, taking his 





know how hard it is, but God will help you; keepa 











knife from his pocket. 


small hole—the wings of the bat serving, at the same 


the 1 that, after the first time for the 
curiosity uf the thing, to be bitten by a bat is very 
disagreeable.” 

There are instances in Northern Brazil where in- 
dividuals for whom the bat entertained a great pri - 
dilection had to be removed to a different portion of 
the country, where the bloodthirsty animals did not 
abound. One of Mr. Wallace’s party, an old negro, 
was constantly annoyed with them. He was bitten 
almost every night; and, though there were frequont- 
ly half a dozen persons in the room, he would be the 
party favored by their attentions. “Once,” Mr. 
Wallace writes, ‘“‘ he came to us with a doleful coun- 
tenance, telling us he thought the bats meant to eat, 
him up quite; for, having covered up his hands and 
feet in a blanket, they had eaten through it to get at 
him.” 











Che Househeeper. 


Cf repared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Folkestone Pudding-Pies. 

One pint of milk, three ounces of ground rice; boil 
for fifteen minutes. When taken off the tire, stir in 
three ounces of butter, and fuur ounces of sugar. 
Add six well-beaten eggs, a few grains of salt, and 
flavor with nutmeg, lemon-peel, bay-leaf, etc. When 
nearly cold, line pans with puff-paste, fill with the 
custard, strew currants over, bake fifteen or twenty 
minutes in a gentle oven. 





Indian Trifle. 

Boil a quart of new milk with a large stick of cim- 
namon; thicken it with rice flour, tirst moistened 
with cold milk, and sweeten to your taste. Pour it 
into a dish, and when cold cut it into the shape of a 
star, or any other shape you please; take out the spare 
rice and fill the shape with custard. Ornament with 
slit almonds and spots of currant jelly. 





Home-made Figs. 

Pare and core pears, peaches, or quinces, make a 
syrup, flavored with lemon-peel. Boil the fruit till 
done, then drain it through a cullender, and spread 
on dishes; place in the sunshine, or in a moderately 
heated stove, till nearly dry, sprinkle with loaf sugar ; 
dry a little more; then pack them in boxes, and put 
in a cool place. Figs mwle in this way are considereJ 
superior to real imported figs. 

Pig’s Head baked. 

Let it be divided and thoroughly cleaned; take out 
the brains, trim the snout and ears, bake it an hour 
and a half, wash the brains thoroughly, blanch them, 
beat them up with an egg, pepper and salt, and some 
finely chopped or pounded sage, and a small piece of 
butter; fry them, or brown them before the fire; 
serve with the head. 


Pig’s Head boiled. 

This isa more profitable dish, though not so pleasant 
to the palate; it should first be salted, which is usually 
done by the pork butcher; it should be boiled an 
hour and a quarter; it must be boiled gently, or the 
meat will be hard; serve with vegetables. 





Quince and Apple Jelly. 

Cut small and core an equal weight of tart apples 
and quinces. Put the quinces in a preserving kettle, 
with water to cover them, and boil till soft; add the 
apples, still keeping water to cover them, and boil 
till the whole is nearly a pulp. Put the whole into a 
jelly bag, and strain without pressing. 





To clean Glass Vessels. 
Glass vessels, and other utensils, may be purified 
and cleaned by rinsing them out with powdered char- 





| time, to fan the patient into a deeper slumber. He 
' several times awoke while the bat was at work, and, 
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THE FRIENDLY MEETING. 


THE first walk that I ever took upon the high Alps 
was with two friends of mine—experienced moun- 
taineers, who wanted to make a certain pass without 
guides. They persuaded me to come with them, 
and it was agreed that, as we knew little of the route, 
it would be wel! to spend the first night as high on 
the hills as possible. We therefore started one 
morning, and climbed the mountain-side in the 
direction of the pass. It lay at a great distance, and 
we had rather a hot walk, which was tiring to me as 
a beginner. My friends, according to the amiable 
custom of old travellers, took the opportunity of 
cramming me with a variety of appalling stories as 
to mountain dangers—to impress upon me, as they 
said, the necessity of caution. One I happen to re- 
member particularly well, for reasons which you will 
soon perceive. I had pointed to a beavy mass of 
cloud in the opening of the valley. 

“Ah!” said one of them, “ that looks like snow. 
It is an awkward thing sometimes on the moun- 
tains.” 

And then they proceeded to tell me of the sad 
accident which occurred, now many years ago, on 
the Coldu Bonhomme. Four English travellers, I 
think, set out rather late to cross the pass, which in 
fine weather is in no way dangerous. A terrible 
snow-storm, however, came on. They were forced 
to return; but on the way back, two of them became 
80 exhausted that they insisted upon lving down and 
sleeping, in spite of the efforts of their comrades, 
who knew their danger. When these anil the guide 
had got back with great difficulty to the inn, they 
sent help immediately; but both the poor fellows 
were dead. You may still see the last words they 
wrote in the travellers’ book at the inn, when start- 
ing in high spirits for their walk. 

Soon after this anecdote, we got to a little chalet, a 
kind of a lean-to against the side of the mountain, 
where we resolved to pass the night. The back of it 
was forme! by the rock, and the roof was supported 
by loose beams, resting at one end against the rock, 
and sloping nearly to the ground at theother. It 
was secured, as usual in the Alps, by heavy stones 
resting upon it. It was nearly full of hay, which 
would make a good bed. I was tired, and glad to 
rest; but my friends resolved to make an exploring 
expedition, to see if they could lay down the proper 
route for the next day. We took a meal, and they 
started, whilst I sat comfortably down on a big stone, 
and watched them off. They were soon along way 
above me, and a wreath of mist wandering about the 
valley hid them from my sight. I resolved to make 
everything comfortable for the night. I smoked two 
or three pipes, made soft and easy couches of the hay, 
spread our plaids over them, and sat down to think. 
Naturally, there was not very much to think about. 
My seat was very comfortable, and I put up my feet 
to muse. Somehow, I began to wander'a good deal, 
and before I knew it, 1 was as fast asleep as a 
marmot, 

How longI had slept I know not. When I opened 
my eyes again, I felt like a man in one of Poe's stories, 
who fancies himself buried alive. I wasin pitch dark- 
ness. There was a melancholy, wailing sound, which 
seemed to fill the very air. For a minute or two I 
could not guess where I was, and was quite frighten- 
ed and bewildered. As my recollection partly re- 
turned, I knew that I had started with my friends, 
and called out, “‘Marsden!” Noanswer. “Fitzroy! 
where are you?” Echo did not think it worth while 
to answer according to the precedent; but the low 
moan, which I now understood to be caused by the 
rising wind, continued drearily. I came fully back 
to my senses, felt about with my hands, and groped 
my way tothe door. I threw it open, and looked 
out into the blank and utter darkness. The wind, 
which seemed to be getting more furious every mo- 
ment, was driving a heavy mist down before it. I 
stretched out my hands, and a wet, cold flake or two 
melted upon them. It was beginning tosnow. My 
friends were out on the hillside, without a plaid, 
without even a drop of brandy, and I thought of the 
Col du Bonhomme. 

What wasl to do? My first impression was to 
strike a light. I groped ina knapsack for a long time 
after the matches. At last I found the box. One 
match after another missed fire; one or two made a 
feeble sputtering, and threw a dim blue light upon 
an area of about an inth in diameter. They had got 
wet through, and all my attempts were fruitless. I 
stood still fora moment, and tried to think. To go 
after my friends would be madness. I should be 
hopelessly lost in a t. A hundred yards from 
the hut, it would be as hard to recover as if it were a | 
mile off. To go down the valley for help was equally 
absurd. It was several hours’ walk by daylight, to 
say nothing of the probability that I should be dash- 
ed to pieces over the cliffs I had seen in the morning. 
There was nothing for it but to wait till dawn. It, I 
thought in a moment of selfishness—if I could only 
get to sleep again! But there was not much more 
chance of that than if I had been waiting for execu- 
tion. My nervous irritation was getting more un- 
bearable every moment. I walked up and down, 
feeling for every step. I stamped on the ground with 
vexation. Possiblv, if I had kept awake, I might 
have been able to give them some signal. I began to , 
feel a sense of something like awe creeping over me | 
at my utter helplessness and desolation. I threw 
myself down on the hay, groaned, and listened to the 
wind. It rose higher and higher, and seemed to 
howl in triumph, as it swept past the hut, and whis- 








tled through the thin, ill-fitting boards. A deep 
growl seemed suddenly to shake the very rock which 


formed the back of the wretched hovel, and for an 
instant, a blue phosphoric glare lit up the darkness. 
The growls gradually became louder, and the light- 
ning nearer, and I seemed to have been_lying for 
hours where I was. At last a crash seemed to shake 
the roof, as if some monster had tixed bis claws in it, 
the big stones overhead rattled and almost jumped, 
and with a vague impression that the whole rickety 
concern was coming down on the top of me, 1 in- 
stinctively sprang to my feet, and made aruph at the 
door. It opened out is, and I plunged into the 
storm. The door shut behind me, and there was I 
left, staring vaguely into utter blackness. 

Well, I never knew how long it lasted, or how I 
got through it. I had been trying to fancy at inter- 
vals what could be the fate of my friends, alone in 
this tremendous storm, amidst treacherous cliffs, 
which they did not know, and where the most ex- 
perienced native could hardly have found his way 
under such circumstances. As we afterwards hal 
reason to think, they had got upon the snow, and 
must have partly lost their way among the mists 
before the storm came on. They had wandered—no 
one can say where—among the cliffs. At last they 
had climbed down a kind of a gully, feeling their 
way carefully with their Alpenstocks. We could 
next day s¢e the marks of the spikes, where they had 
stuck into the soft ground, and the impressions of 
their nailed boots. The gully brought them down a 
steep, slippery slope, strewn with great boulders, 
just above the edge ofa fall, whose depth it was, of 
course, utterly impossible to distinguish in the dark- 
ness. They had felt over the edge with their poles, 
but had only been able to make out that the slope 
stopped abruptly. Suddenly one of them slipped, 
and, in falling, grasped the other. Both of them 
were precipitated over the edge. 

Next moment, two most unpleasant bodies were 
hurled violently against me, and. hobnailed boots 
stamped on my toes; whilst a voice exclaimed in 
stentorian tones, ‘‘ Halloo!”’ 

I thought, in a bewildered way, that bandits had 
sprung out of the earth, or that I was being collared 
by a demon of the mountains. But a minute or two 
brought an explanation. The cliff over whose edge 
my friends had been precipitated, was in front of the 
chalet; the slippery, boulder-strewn slope above was 
its roof; and the final crash with which, as 1 thought, 
the storm was fairly destroying everything, was 
nothing but the feet of my friends trampling imme- 
diately over my head. 

They blew me up for not having kindled a fire, 
which might have acted as a signal; and wanted to 
know, when that was explained, why I had not 
shouted. They declared that they had been fur an 
hour within two hundred yards, and had never really 
lost their way. Some people are always right. 

“Why, you would never have heard me through 
the thunder; and besides, to tell you the truth, I 
never thought of shouting. 1f you doubt that, 
you. may read De Quincey; and you will see that 
when he was just running over two people with 
a four-horse coach, he never thought of shouting till 
he accidentally r bered a p ge in Homer, 
where some hero shouts. I didn’t remember a passage 
in Homer.” 











THE “ BEAUX MONDES” OF PARIS. 

It was not long after our attention had been drawn 
to the existing state of things in France, that we real 
an t of the magnifi of a house in Paris, 
belonging to a lady whose ambition was to eclipse all 
her rivals in Juze. In addition to the boundless ex- 
penditure which she lavished upon it, she ordered, 
it was said, four pictures of herself to be painted after 
a peculiar fashion, which shall be nameless. In one 
of them, which has been completed, she is represent- 
ed as Cleopatra, as she rises up in her unveiled beauty 
before the “ dull, cold-blooded Cesar,” into whose 
presence she had been introduced within the folds of 
acarpet. This speaks volumes, and needs no com- 
ment. Ifsuch lionnes are the rage of the fashionable 
and artistic world of Paris, we cannot be surprised 
that there should be any approximation to an entente 
cordiale between the beau monde and the demi monde, 
‘We remember to have heard some years ago an Eng- 
lishman,-who had married a foreigner, declare that 
he would never allow his wife to have a French 
woman for her friend, as he believed there was scarce- 
ly one good one amongst them. This was a sweeping 
condemnation against which we were not slow to 
protest, because we have ourselves known many who 
are examples of all that is goodand pure. But after 
the revelations that have lately been made, we are 
inclined to fear that general society is not conspicu- 
ous for its morality. 

Paris has reached a climax in what is generally 
called civilization that cannot be surpassed. She 
has adorned and beautified herself with a rapidity 
and splendor that are without parallel. She isthe 
most beautiful capital in the world—the queen of 
cities; she has put out of sight all that can offend the 
taste of the most refined critics; she has driven 
further and further back all the signs of poverty and 
labor which might offend the eye, or suggest a 
thought inconsistent with the opulence and gayety 
with which it is her desire to impress her visitors; 
she is a very Sybarite of cities. But with all her 
magnificence of decoration, with all her lavish out- 
lay and ever-changing caprice, which constitutes her 
the leader of fashion throughout Europe, she carries 
within herself the elements of her ruin, which can- 
not be far distant. No society can last long which is 
so rotten at its core, where profligacy reigus, and all 
sense of propriety is at a discount. 





The bistory of the world supplies abundant instances 
of cities which have reached the climax of refined 
splendor, and, being lifted up in their pride, have 
overlooked virtue, and have been dashed to the 
ground, and have crumbled torain; nor need France 
go far to look for such an example. In the period 
before the great French Revolution, society had be- 
come corrupt. They who ought to have been ex- 
amples of virtue made use of their high and exalted 
position for the indulgence of their evil passions, and 
saw in it only opportunities for a vicious life. Even 
now men tremble at the recollection of the awful 
judgment that fell upon them, which has left that 
fair and beautiful country in « state of ferment from 
which there seems to be no repose, and which can 
only be kept under by the firm hand ofa great mili- 
tary power which is ever rea‘ y to repress the first in- 
dication of the popular mind daring to think for itself. 
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A QUESTION FOR MASONS. 

There is a question now agitating the Masonic 
journals that is of much interest to the Order, viz., 
the tendency to sectarianism that exists init. The 
claim of the agitators is, that the B. L. being cosmo- 
politan in its character, no recognized religious sys- 
tem should be allowed to come in to disturb the 
equanimity, or offend the prejudices, of any; that, 
at the very outset, assurance being given that such 
will not be done, such offence is a violation of faith, 
against which there is no appeal; and _ therefore they 
must either suffer in silence, or leave the community 
in which they trusted to find a pleasant and har- 
monious asylum. They regard it as a positive out- 
rage, and for which there is no reasonable excuse— 
because they have no precedent in other lands. In 
England, France and Germany, the Jew and the 
Christian may meet on the same level, knowing only 
their relations to each other under the benignant 
favor of the great Architect and Ruler of the uni- 
verse, whom all adore on the broad platform recog- 
nized by the founders of the institution. We do not 
know why such a difference exists between our own 
practice and that of other countries; but the diver- 
sity has been created in some way, and if an injury is 
done thereby, we see no reason why the case mav not 
be investigated by the G. L., and some measures 
adopted for its remedy. A petition has been per- 
pared here, which contains many influential names, 
asking for reference of the matter to a committee. 
This petition is the echo of ore presented some years 
since, for the same object, that was referred to a 
committee of clergymen, and most summarily quash- 
ed. Can any one inform us where the innovation 
upon the English work, according to which we pro- 
fess to act, was made? We see no reason why the 
matter should not be met in a legitimate way, and 
settled. 
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“DE Moxtay ENCAMPMENT BALL.—Thursday 
evening, week before last, will be remembered for a 
long time by the three hundred delighted Knights 
Templar and ladies, who attended the De Molay 
Encampment Ball. We think it was the finest and 
most dressy sociable ever given, under the auspices of 
an Encampment, in Massachusetts. The music, by 
Gilmore’s full quadrille band, and the elegant supper, 
conduced to make the finely dressed ladies and gen- 
tlemen feel as well as they looked. 

ADAMS LODGE, OF WELLFLEET, MAss.—Adams 
Lodge, of Wellfleet, had an installation of officers 
in January. The Grand Master installed them in 
the Orthodox Church, in the presence of a large 
number of brethren and their families. The follow- 
ing is a list of the officers: N. Rich, Jr., W. M.; G. 
T. Wyer,S. W; W. Newcomb, J. W.: J. G. Hig- 
gins, Treasurer,; C. G. Rodman, Secretary; E. T. 
Atwood, S. D.; 8. B. Rich, J. D.; J. W. Davis, 
Chaplain; J. Larrett, S. S.; 1. F. Gorham, J. S; 
J. F. Tobey, Marshal; L. W. Karle, Tyler. After 
the installation, the brethren and their wives, with 
invited guests, adjourned to the hall, and enjoyed 
@ grand supper provided for the occasion. 

SEEKING INDEPENDENCE.—The Royal Arch Ma- 
rsons of the District of Columbia are endeavoring to 
establish a District Grand Chapter, independent of 
Maryland. There are several reasons for the appli- 
cation, so we have no doubt but that the petition 
will be granted. 








GRAND LODGE OF MICHIGAN. 

At a meeting of the Grand Lodge of Michigan, at 
Adrian, last month, 282 lodges were represented. | 
Grand Master S. C. Coflinbury was re-elected for the 
ensuing year, and spoke as follows: 

‘* Brethren, at the presen’ juncture of the events 
in our country, it may be considered that our Order 
stands in a most responsible position. A war has 
terminated, leaving many of the ties and bonds 
which once united the people, dissevered and broken. 
There is no power or effort of power which can exert 
80 successful an effect in re-uniting these ties and 
bonds as the influence of Masonry. Weare not poli- 
ticians. The political issues which have separated, | 
and still, in a measure, separate the North and 
South, as Masons we ignore. With these Masonry 











has nothing todo. All we can see as our duty in 

this most interesting crisis of our common country, 

is the humanitarian duty of diffusing brotherly love, 
| peace and harmony, and a restoration of our Union 
| to its former strength and integrity. It is our duty, 
by this means, to give strength where political issues 
| weaken the bonds. The oflices of Masonry are 

fraught with harmony and peace. Political qnestions 

and their discussion harass the mind, create discor«'s, 
_ and arouse animosities. It is our duty to pour in oil 
‘and wine to soothe the rankling heart-aches of a 
lisappointed, a juered and a submissive peo} le. 
If they have been in the fault, the re-opening of the 
wound by retrospections will but keep alive the ani- 
mosities and widen the breach which separates us; 
thus defeating the great vlject, an affectionate re- 
union, upon which alone cau a political reunion be 
; Successfully founded. ‘To re-establish these bonds of 
| affection rests with the Order of Freemasonry North 
and South. 

‘** But you ask, what can Masonry do? It can, in 
the true spirit and genius of its original design and 
its sublime lessons, forgive the past where it sees a 
feult. Itcan, in the superabundance of its charity, 
sympathize with our unfortunate brethren of the 
South. It can mourn with them over their devastat- 
ed plantations, their razed mansions,and the smoking 
ruins of their cities and villages. It can drop a tear 
with them over their bloody battle-tields, and the 
graves of their sires, their sons, and their brothers, 
albeit, they fell in arms against the North. This 
last, it is human to remember, but not to cherish is 
Masonic. ‘To forget, is noble—to forgive, divine. 
Perhaps, if, in the true spirit of Masonry, we were to 
put ourselves under the same stringent rule of accu- 
sation and condemnation to which we subject others, 
we might, in many respects, become supplicants for 
forgiveness, and say, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against us?’ Then let 
us not reprehend too severely our brethren of the 
South. It will be remembered that they acted, 
doubtless, according to the convictions of their con- 
sciences, not ours; and that, although the action 
was in open opposition to our national government, 
they justify themselves, or attempt, at least, so to do, 
by the argument that it was their Masonic duty to 
submit to the government under which they lived, 
although that government was but a government 
de facto.” 








GRAND COMMANDERY OF WISCONSIN. 

Ata meeting of the Grand Commandery of Wis- 
consin, last month, the following Sir Knights were 
installed as officers for the ensuing year: 

Alvin B. Alden, G. C.; Wm. H. Hiner, D. G. C.3 
James K. Proudtit, G@. G.; David S. Foster, C. G.; 
Rev. James Dixon, P.; George G. Williams, S. W.; 
W.E. Kittridge, J. W.; Frank J. Crosby, T; Wm. 
T. Palmer, R.; Nathaniel A. Buillie, S. B.; F. L. 
Von Suessmilch, 8, B.; A. P. Mapes, W.; Yates 
Ashley, G. ©. of the G. 

The Commanderies of the State were fully repre- 
sented, and many Sir Knights were in attendance 
from abroad. A pleasing feature was the preseuta- 
tion of Sir Knights to Sir Knight H. L. Palmer, by 
Sir Knight Alden, of a beautiful tea-set of solid sil- 
ver, ‘as an expression of their appreciation of the 
valuable and meritorious services renilered by him as 
Grand Commander, as well as of their regard and 
atfection for him personally.” The presentation 
speech is said to have been peculiarly approprixte, 
and the response in Sir Knight Palmer’s happiest 
vein. The set consisted of a coffee-pot, tea-pot, wa- 
ter-pot, creamer, sugar-bow! and slop-howl, of ele- 
gant pattern, inscribed as follows: “R. E. H. L. 
Palmer, Past Grand Commander, by the Grand En- 
campment of Sir Knights of Wisconsin. January 
2d, 1867, A. D. 749.” 





THE NUMBER THREE. 

When the world was created, we find land, water 
and sky; sun, moon and star. Jonah was three da\s 
in the whale’s belly; our Saviour passed three days 
in the tomb. Peter denied his Saviour thrice. There 
were three patriarchs—Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
Abraham entertained three angels. Samuel was 
called three-times. ‘Simon, lovest thou me?” was 
repeated three times. Daniel was thrown into a den 
with three lions, praying three times aday. Sha- 
drach, Meshech and Abednego were d from the 
flames of the furnace. The Ten Commandments were 
delivered on the third day. Job had three friends. 





| St. Paul speaks of faith, hope and charity, these 


three. Those famous dreams of the baker and butler 
were to come to pass in three days; and Elijah pros- 
trated himself three times on the body of the dead 
child. Samson deceived Delilah three times betore 
she discovered the source of his strength. Thesacred 
letters on the cross are I. H.S.; so also the Roman 
motto was composed of three words, ‘ In hoc signo.” 
There are three conditions for man—the earth, heav- 
en and hell; there is alxo the Holy Trinity. In my- 
thology there were three graces; Cerb rus with bis 
three heads, Neptune bolding his three-toothed 
staff; the Oracle of Delphi cherished with veneration 
the tripod; and the nine Muses sprang from three. 
In nature we have male, female and offspring; morn- 
ing, noon and night. Trees group their leaves in 
threes ; there is the three-leaved clover. Every ninth 
wave is a ground swell. We have fish, flesh and 
fowl. The majority of mankind die at the age of 
thirty. What could be done in mathematics without 
the aid of the triangle? Witness the power of the 
wedge; and in logic three premises are indispensable. 
It is a common phrase, that three is a lucky number. 
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~ (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WITLESS CHILD. 


BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 





A-many, many years ago,— 

Dear heart, how long it seems to-day ! 
God sent a gift to me that turned 

The bleak December into May. 


A marvellous gift—a baby-girl; 
So daintily made and small a thing, 
You 'd almost think she must have been 
The daughter of some fairy king. 


And straight—though winter reigned without; 
Though earth was ghostily bedight 

In crusted snow; though wild winds shrieked, 
Like maniac lovers, all the night,— 


My humble cottage chamber grew 
Twin to a beauteous summer bower, 
And all its bloom and music lay 
In one pink, fragile human flower. 


We had no gilded cradle lined 
With eider-down to offer her; 
No robes of costly linen steeped 
In scents of frankincense and myrrh; 


Nor strings of polished coral, red 
As the sweet lips of those fair maids, 
Themselves the rarest charm, who dwell 
Afar in charmed Cashmerian shades; 


Nor precious bands and chains of gold, 
From the bright lands beyond the sea, 
Where winter's lap is heaped with flowers, 

And skies are warm perpetually ; 


But hearts, that knew no prouder aim 
Than her dear comfort; willing feet; 
Unselfish hands, that never failed 
In shine or shade, in cold or heat, 


Tended the babe. And in this nest, 
Guarded by Love's strong bolts and bars, 

She throve, the dearest, sweetest thing 
E’er shone on by the magnificent stars. 


She grew a pure and passionless child, 
And very fair, and full of grace; 

And erst I fondly thought I read 
Signs of strange wisdom in her face: 


But I was wrong. And when I saw 
How she, for hours and hours, wou'd lie 
And watch with parted lips the white 
Clouds sail across the summer sky, 


And never change that placid gaze, 
A terrible fear laid hold on me: 

And when moon after moon went down 
Behind the mystery of the sea, 


And neighboring children, later born, 
Could play at many an intricate game, 

And read and spell quite well, while she 
Could barely answer to her name, 


Nor do the shortest simplest task, 
Why, I was like a woman wild, 

With tortured love; for then I knew 
My first-born was awitiess child! 


“0, if she had but died!** I moaned, 
(Now, God forgive me, I was mad!) 

“ Or e’er this dreadful blight had shown 
To human gaze! O,if I had 


“A picture of her baby face; 
The smallest tress of shining hair, 
That curled above her lovely brow; 
The ribboned robe she used to wear.— 


* And that was ai I held of her!"’ 
God did not take me at my word. 
(Alas! for us poor souls, if he 
Did answer all the prayers he heard.) 


But by-and-by another babe 
Upon my sore-bruised bosom lay ; 
And velvet mouth and fingers drew 
The keenness of its pain away. 


And then they came, by ones and twos, 
The while the soft-shod seasons sped, 
Until the cottage scarcely held 
Safe shelter fur each bonny head. 


I dearly love my darlings seven, 
As mother should. 1 do not know 
But that my heart is just as warm 
Towards maiden May as baby Joe. 


But, sometimes, when they laugh and shout, 
Like infant madmen, at their play, 

And hurt me, with this boisterous health, 
Till 1 am fain to turn away 


To where a patient figure sits 
Apart, in a low cottage chair; 

And as I watch the folded hands, 
The innocent eye, the restful air, 


And see the artless smile that curves 
Her lips, as low her name I call, 

I almost think - thank God!—I love 
My first-born darling best of all! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A BLOW IN THE DARK. 
BY ARTHUR L, MESERVE. 


“Be careful which path ye’ll be after taking over 
the bog,” called out the landlord of the ‘ Green 
Erin,” a little, low, wayside inn, where, tired and 
footsore, 1 had stopped for a two hours’ rest and a 
meal trom the best that his slender larder aftorded. 
I bad made a long tramp that forenoon, over a rough 
country. The day had been warm, and the air op- 
pressive, and now when I emerged from the house, 
with the landlord by my side, and turned up the 





‘| conscious that I had lost the path ; 
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street, I found that the oxy had suddenly become ; 
overcast, and that the wind had veered round, giv- 
irg indication that a storm was not far away in the 
future. Had it not been of great importance that I 
should reach a small town some twelve miles distant 
by the next day at ten, I should have remained at 
the Green Erin, the landlord of which had assured 
me that I should have a dog-cart to take me across 
the bog the next morning; and more than a score of 
times protested that he never was so sorry in his life 
that the one vehicle belonging to the establishment 
was gone, and would not be back until late at night. 
But I knew that Irish landlords did not always mean 
what they said, and that the next morning might be 
noon before we would be ready to set out. The 
safest plan was to keep on in the way I had done 
thus far; so I refused his offers for the morrow, and 
set off, pausing again as he sent the above warning 
after me, much as a man might burl a stick or a 
stone. 

“The right-hand one, by the old cabin, and the 
left, further on at the stone cross,” I said, repeating 
the instructions I had received from him. 

“‘Faith, ye has got ’em by heart, and may St. 
Patrick help ye along, and keep the storm away till 
the moon rises!” 

I thanked the landlord for this further kind atten- 
tion on his part, and then briskly resumed my way; 
and in a few moments a sharp turn around a hill 
hil the Green Erin and its keeper from my sight. 
F.racouple cf miles I walked briskly on, passing in 
that distance not more tban half a dozen miserable 
cabins, whose inmates, with faces unwashed and 
hair unkempt, ran to the doors to get a look at me. 
Evidently a stranger was a curiosity to them, judg- 
ing from the notive they bestowed upon me. An- 
other mile, during which I had seen no sign of hu- 
man habitatious, and then another turn in the road 
brought me close to an old halt-ruined cabin, stand- 
ing on the edge of a vast expanse of bog that lay 
spread out before me, down upon which the sky, 
heavily laden with dark masses of clouds, seemed to 
be resting. This must be the spot where the road 
branched, if the cabin was untenanted, as it proved 
to be, of human beings; although, as I looked into 
it and struck my stick against the sides, a large 
family of bats were disturbed by my motions, and 
started wildly hither and thither, one of them at last 
causing me to beat a hasty retreat, by striking me 
full in the face, out of revenge, I suppose, for my 
disturbing them so unwarrantably. 

*¢The right-hand road at the ruined cabin,” I said 
to myself, repeating the instructions I had received 
from the landlord of the Green Erin. So leaving the 
bats to quietly settle down again, I struck briskly 
out over the bog, tollowing the path that to me 
seemed very little used, so much so that in many 
places the track was hardly discernible; and before 
I had gone a wile, 1 was tempted to think that I 
must have made a mistake, and that I should have 
taken the road to the left. Still I thought I could 
not have thus mistaken. If any one was in error, it 
must have been the landlord himself, or he had 
purposely given me the wrong direction. 1 could | 
think of no motive why he should have done sv. At 
any rate, I would know befure long, for he had told 
me that it was ouly two miles between the ruined 
cabin and the stone cross set up to guide traveliers, 
and if I was right, I must reach it before going 
much further. Ten minutes more, and I saw it 
before me, dimly stretching out its arms in the mist 
and gloom. I was on the right track yet, and I | 
pressed on towards it at a renewed pace, and soon 
was standing beneath it, following the faint outlines 
of the road that here branched again, leaving hardly 
a trace upon the green turf, to show where the feet 
of the wayfarers had trod. 

“at the stone cross, take the one to the left,” had 
been my direction, which I did without hesitation, 
for my faith in the landlord had gone up fifty per 
cent. Thus far everything had come as he had said, 
and [ had no further reasonable room to doubt. 

Lower and lower sank the clouds above my head, 
and darker grew the scene about me. The stone 
cross stretched out its arms for a time, behind me, 
and then faded away, ghost-like, into the gloom. 
Nothing now was around me, on either hand, save 
the green expanse of the bog, and the dark clouds 
that hemmed me in, as it were, in a world of my 
own, from which it seemed impossible for me to 
escape. Night was fast coming on, and unless I was 
well over the bog before darkness fell, I knew that I 

should have to remain there during the night, as it 
would be impossible for me to follow the path which 
even now required all my attention to enable me to 
do so. 

I struck out at my best pace, determined that, if 
there was any virtue in tall walking, I would not 
spend that night with the green turf for a pillow and 
the dark clouds tor my only covering; but I soon 
found that night was coming on with taster strides 
than those I was making. Narrower grew the space 
about me, as the clouds came creeping up on the 
face of the bog, and at last daylight was gone out 
entirely, and nothing but gloom remained, so dark 
and dense that almost before I was aware, I was 
tor with the ut- 
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arising een: every rill would send a chill into the 
very marrow of my bones that I would not get rid of 
in a lifetime. I was in a dilemma, and knew not 
which of the horns to grasp. 

At last I made up my mind to goon, and run the 
risk of the pitfalls which might beset me, in the 
shape of deep pools and bottomiess sloughs that I 
knew abounded. I must be well over the bog by 
this time, and by calling out now and then, I hoped 
that some one would hear we and come out to my 
assistance. So, as a prelude to advancing, I ret upa 
loud shout, and to my delight it was answered by an 
unmistakably Irish voice, but a short distance away. 
I sent out another shout after the first, but got no 
reply, although I knew that the one that had an- 
swered mine had been uttered but a short distance 
away. Another and another shout followed its pre- 
decessor with the same result; and just as I had 
begun to think that the owner of the voice I had 
heard had sunk beneath the surface of the bog, I 
was startled by the dim outline of a form looming up 
in the fog so close to me that I could have touched 
it by putting out my hand; and I must confess that 
its sudden appearance startled me, notwithstanding 
I was hoping for the appearance of some one. The 
green sod had given back no echo to its footfall, and 
its approach had been as noiseless as that of a ghost. 

“And a de’il of a noise ye are making, my fine 
feller,” exclaimed my new companion, in a tone that 
was altogether earthly in its character, but not en- 
tirely civil, I imagined; though I thought best not 
to notice it, as I was so much in need of his guidance 
to escape from my present uncomfortable situation. 

“TI have lost my way, and would like to escape 
from this confounded bog as soon as possible. If you 
will put me into the path again, and bear me com- 
pany to the nearest place of shelter, I will pay you 
well for your trouble.” 

“Prehaps 1’ll be after taking my pay beforehand, 
if it’s the same to yer honor. Just at this time I 
happen to be without a penny in my pocket.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” I replied, fumbling in 
my pocket, not even then guessing at the character 
of the man I had to deal with, so intent was I upon 
getting out of the bog and finding a shelter from the 
storm that I knew would burst in all its fury ina 
short time. 

Producing my purse, I was in the act of opening 
it, when the villain snatched it from my hand, at 
the same time whirling a huge club over my head in 
@ manner that made me fear my brains were to 
bespatter the turf about where I stood. A moment 
after, and before I could recover from the sudden 
confusion into which this act plunged me, he thrust 
his face close into mine, and in the gloom there was 
revealed to my gaze the most hideous countenance I 
ever beheld, every feature gleaming with the vile- 
ness of his intentions, 

“ That will do for part of me pay,” exclaimed the 
villain; ‘‘ but a gintleman iike yees must have more 
of the likes about ye; so stand and deliver, or by St. 
Patrick, 1’ll beat out yer brains in a jiffy!” 

“That is all I have,” I replied, in as firm a voice 
as I could command. 

It was a falsehood, for I had two hundred pounds 
about my person in bank notes; but I had a fancy 
that they were secreted where the robber would not 
find them if he should search my person. 

“ Let me be after putting my hands in yer pockets, 
my fine bird. The likes of ye onght to have more 
than this along wid ye. A bad night’s work I’ll be 
after making, if this is all I am to get.” 

I was entirely unarmed, and could do nothing but 
‘remain quiet while the robber turned my pockets 
wrong side out, and searched in other places where 
he thought probable I could have secreted money. 
Finding nothing, he gave up the search, and with 
another flourish of bis club so close to my head that 
it knocked my hat upon the turf, he sprang away, 
and in a the had ished in the fog. My 
two hundred pounds were safe, but [ was still lost, 
with the best of all prospects of remaining in the 
bog until the day should dawn, at least. Thankful 
that I was well rid of the villain, with the loss of 
the two pounds and some odd shillings that the purse 
contained, 1 looked abott me in the gloom, and re- 
tlected on the best course to pursue. To remain 
where I was would be to suffer greatly from expo- 
sure; so I resolved to keep moving, feeling my way 
before me with my stick; to avoid the soft places, 
trusting that by some good fortune I could reach 
some cabin where I could beg a shelter for the night. 

At the end of an hour, I saw a light before me. 

At first I thought it was a will-o-the-wisp dancing 
over some stagnant pool to lure me on to destruction ; 
but as I advanced, I found, to my intense satisfac- 
tion, that it proceeded from the one small window of 
a cabin; and in a few moments I was standing be- 
fore a door, rapping loudly for admittance. My 
A d was r led to by a woman, who, when 
I craved shelter for the night, at once invited me to 
enter; and I followed her into the cabin, where a 
small peat fire was smouldering on the hearth. A 
glance around showed me that my hostess was the 
sole inmate of the apartment and the cabin, as it con- 
tained the single room we were now in, and the loft 
overhead, in which was stowed a quantity of hay. 











most scrutiny I could nut determine that the foot ofa 
human being had pressed the sod where mine was 
resting. 

For a few ts, I was undecided what to do. | 
To advance, was to go I knew not whither, nor what 
danger might lhe in my path. To remain where I 
was through the night, was fraught with almost as | 
much peril; for if 1 did not perish outright from the 








exposure, I knew that the damp fog which was | 


The woman, I found, as the light from the fire 





escaped with the large sum of money that I hail 
about my person. This latter statement was very 
incautious on my part, and it was the only time 
had made known to any one the fact, that might be 
a dangerous one. I now lay it, and did then, to the 
exultation I felt in coming off as well as I had with 
the robber. In turn, I learned from the woman that 
her husband was absent, and probably would not 
return until the morrow; and after perhaps an hour 
spent in conversation, I climbed up through a trap- 
door into the loft which fastened from beneath, and 
which I heard the woman make secure, as I threw 
myself upon the hay, glad of so good a resting-place, 
as I could hear the great drops of rain beginning tv 
patter upon the roof over my head. For a few mo- 
ments I lay awake, and then lulled by the falling 
rain, I lost myself in sleep. 

I was awakened some time after, by the slamming 
of a door, and turning over, I was on the point of 
relapsing into forgetfulness again, when the sound 
of voices below arrested my attention, and brought a 
thrill, 1 know not why, to my heart. I listened in- 
tently, and the fullowing words reached my ears: 

* And sure, Mike, it’s a small night’s work ye have 
done, robbing a man for a bare two pounds, three. I 
could have done better than that, and never stirred 
an inch from the cabin.” 

“ And sure, Judy dear, I got ivery devil of a penny 
the chap had, and what more could I do? Didn’t I 
put my hand in ivery one of his pockets, and they 
were as bare as my hand?” 

A cold shudder crept over me, as these words fell 
upon my ears. The voice was that of the villain who 
had robbed me, and by some terrible fatality I had 
stumbled into his very lair, and the woman to whom 
I had unwittingly toki my story was his wife, and 
was taunting him for not having done better. Sure- 
ly my situation was a desperate one. 

Lying there, I heard every word that fell from the 
woman’s lips, as she told of my seeking shelter there, 
and of the money about my person. I heard the 
villain’s exclamation of joy at the recital, and then L 
strained my ear to catch every word, as their vuices 
sank almost to a whisper, as they planned my death 
as coolly as they would talk of some slight everyday 
occurrence. Not a word escaped me. The man was 
to ascend to the loft by a small aperture at one 
corner of the cabin, that I had not noticed among 
the shadows, and if sleeping, place me carefully upon 
the trap-door, which was then to be unfastened by 
the woman, allowing me to fall to the floor, where 
she was to despatch me with an axe. If | was 
awake, and resisted, he was to hurl me upon the 
door by force, while the woman’s programme was to 
remain the same. 

I heard them moving below, and I knew that they 
were about to attempt to put their murderous de- 
signs upon wy life into ex cution, and I braced 
myself to meet the conflict as best I could. At that 
moment I would freely have given the two hundred 
pounds for a good weapon; but to obtain one was 
impossible. I had nothing but my hands with which 
to defend myself. I heard the villain climbing up 
into the loft, and a moment after, crawling carefully 
over the hay. A fearful struggle was coming, and I 
nerved myself to meet it, 

On came the villain, groping in the darkness. 
Gathering all my strength, I sprang upon him, tak- 
ing him off his guard, and hurling him, in spite of 
all his efforts, upon the fatal door, that went duwn 
with its burden. The heavy thud of an axe met my 
ears, and then I sprang down, to see the woman 
bending over the body uf her husband, the weapon 
she had wielded buried to the pole in his skull; and 
such a look of unutterable horror upon her face that 
I hope I may never see again on the countenance of 
@ human being. 

Without a word, I dashed out of the cabin, into 
the darkness and storm. Fortunately the latter was 
of short duration, and in a short time it was over, 
and the moon was shining brightly. By its light I 
reached the nearest town, where I told my story, 
and accompanied by cttlicers of justice, returned 
with them to the cabin. The body of the robber was 
lying there, but no trace of the woman could be 
found; and it was surmised that she had put an end 
to her existence by throwing herself into a deep pool 
near by; but no sign of her body was ever seen. 





A PERSEVERING HUNTER. 


A series of recent French prints represent the ad- 
ventures and mischances of Parisian sportsmen, one 
of whom, after exhausting his ammunition to no 
purpose, takes his dog into his lap, and kills the fleas 
which infest the animal. “It wont do to go home 
without killing something,” is his consolatory re- 
mark, as he cracks the fleas with his fingers. In 
another caricature a peasant approaches the hunter, 
and tells him a large hare inhabits a neighboring 
copse, to which he points with his finger. “I know 
it,” says the hunter; ‘I’ve been shooting at him for 
the last four hours.” 





GETTING RID OF RATS. 
It has been discovered that rats can be got rid of 
by covering the floor near the rathole with a thin 





| dashed upon her face, was about forty years of age, 
| with nothing repulsive about her, as in many of her 
| class I had met with in my wanderings through 
the ‘‘ Gem of the Sea.” She was very sociable, and 
| in a few minutes I had got on the best of terms with 
| her; so much so that, forgetting my customary pru- 
dence, I told her of the adventure I had met with 


layer of moist caustic potash. When the rats walk 
in this it makes their feet sore. ‘These they lick with 
their tongues, which makes their mouths sore, and 
the result is that they not only shun this locality, 
but appear to tell all the neighboring rats about it, 
and eventually the house is entirely abandoned by 
them, notwithstanding that the neighborhood may 





that night, and the satisfaction I felt that I had 


be teeming with the vermin. 
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The World in Miniatur 





BY A LOVER OF THE PICTURESQUE 
Silver stars on a golden sheen, 
Glimmer of flowers in a tender rain, 
Sighs for a future that might have been, 
Smiles for a bygone pain. 


Passionate longings, spoken tears, 
Whispering boughs in a sullen noon, 

A lifelong sorrow growing with years, 
Frowns of a tropic moon. 


Moanings of eld in shadowy pines, 
. Haunting pictures on silent wall; 
And about a dozen nonsensical lines 
Writ about nothing at all! 


Mr. Bethell, an Irish barrister, when the q: 
of the Union was in debate, like other junior | 
ters, published a pamphiet on the 
saght met this pamphleteer in the hall of the 
Courts, and in a friendly way, said, “ Bethell, 
der you never told me you had published a pa: 
en the Union. The one I saw contained some 
best things | have seen in any pamphlet on t) 
Jject.”—* I am very proud you think ao,” said : 
lighted author; ‘and pray, what are the thin 
please you so much?”— Why,” said Lysaght 
passed by a pastry-cook’s shop, I saw a girl o 


with three mince pies wrapped up in one « 
works.” 
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A gentleman, who lives ina quiet town ne 
waukie, was invited to bring bis wite to the « 
spend the holidays. He said he woukt be gla: 
80, but his wife was expecting a new bonn: 
New York, and if it did not come, she wo’ 
show herself in fashionable society. On Mon 
Milwaukie gentleman received the followin 
“My wife has got the bonnet! It came by . 
This is an ‘episode.’ You ought to see it, 
like a nigger minstrel’s breastpin; or an e 
jet finger ring, cut so as to have the setting 1): 
the ears. You may expect us.” 

When the town of New Ulm, Minn., was 
years ago, the proprietors made it one of th: 
tions that “no church should be built in the 
The year that the Indian war broke out, thy 
of that place made an effigy of the “ Savio. 
world,” and burned it. When the Indians d. 
on their ‘doomed ” city, the men that coul: 
insult their God quailed to meet an Indian. 
“horror” that was committed there is what v 
expected from a place so low in the annals o! 


New York city is not so populous as has }.-- 
erally believed. The census returns for th. 
politan district of the State give New Yor! 
less than three-quarters of a million inhabits: 
Brooklyn not quite three hundred thousand. 
former there are 38,024 more women than }: 
in the latter the excess of women is 13,357. 


“Why, Bridget, how came you to burn t) . 
s0?”—“ Och! an’ is it burned it is? Su. 
ma‘am, but it’s no fault o’ mine, for wan’t , 
tellin’ me the last thing afure you wint ou 
loaf must bake one hour, an’I wade th: 


should I do?” 


It is stated that the receipts from the w. 
the Atlantic telegraph up to the present ti; 
averaged £313 a day, including Sundays » 
days of stoppage of the land lines. Since \ 
1, however, when the price of the message 
duced from £20 to £10, the average recei, 
been £874, or at the rate of £205,133 per yen. 


A lunatic from Knightstown went into an 
apolis dry-goods establishment, purchase: 
bill of goods, and drew a check for $100,000, 
tendered in payment, with a modest req: 
they would pay him the balance In cash, 1) 
his name to the check, “C. C. Thorpe, Cash 
when asked what bank he was cashier of, b 
“ All of ’em.” 
Atashowin Portland, England, “The V 
of Jesso” were the chief attraction. They 
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fun at one of the wild men in the cage b 
him up with a stick. The fellow turned rou 
his fist, swore in very unmistakable Eny 
said, “‘ You dursn’t do that, you blackguarc 
outside the bars.” 
Government has derived over $175,000,00: 
ternal revenue in the six months and ah. 
have elapsed since the commencement of t! 
fiscal year, July 1, 1866. Jones, who « 
small family on $1100 a year, thinks his ow: 
tax was not needed. 
When an Irish priest rebuked his paris 
drunkennes«, and told him that “whene», 
tered an alehouse to drink, his guardian ar 
weeping at the door "—“ And if he had 
he’d be in himself,” was Pat's reply. 
The Christmas dish in Austria m4 goone 
bers are »l lon tha 
ri Vienna the poultry dealers decorate t° 
windows with those birds dressed up to re; 
caricature individuals of a momentary 
This season the majority of geese igured a 
Benedek, or General Clam-Gallas. The ; 
cess on the previous occasion was “ « Frenci 
writer delivering # scientific lecture,” a! 
Alexandre Damas, at that time residing iu 
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Che World in Miniature. 


BY A LOVER OF THE PICTURESQUE. 
Silver stars on a golden sheen, 
Glimmer of flowers in a tender rain, 
Sighs for a future that might have been, 
Smiles for a bygone pain. 





Passionate longings, spoken tears, 
Whispering boughs in a sullen noon, 

A lifelong sorrow growing with years, 
Frowns of a tropic moon. 


Moanings of eld in shadowy pines, 
. Haunting pictures on silent wall; 
And about a dozen nonsensical lines 
Writ about nothing at all! 


Mr. Bethell, an Irish barrister, when the question 
of the Union was in debate, like other junior barris- 
ters, published a pamphlet on the subject. Mr. Ly- 
saght met this pamphleteer in the hall of the Four 
Courts, and in a friendly way, said, ‘‘ Bethell, I won- 
der you never told me you had published a pamphlet 
en the Union. The one I saw contained some of the 
best things I have seen in any pamphlet on the sub- 
ject.”—“ I am very proud you think so,” said the de- 
lighted author; ‘and pray, what are the things that 
please you so much?”—“ Why,” said Lysaght, “as I 
passed by a pastry-cook’s shop, I saw a girl come out 
with three mince pies wrapped up in one of your 
works.” 

A gentleman, who lives in a quiet town near Mil- 
waukie, was invited to bring bis wife tu the city and 
spend the holidays. He said he would be glad to do 
so, but his wife was expecting a new bonnet from 
New York, and if it did not come, she would not 
show herself in fashionable society. On Monday the 
Milwaukie gentleman received the following note: 
“‘My wife has got the bonnet! It came by express. 
This is an ‘episode.’ You ought to see it. It looks 
like a nigger minstrel’s breastpin; or an enormous 
jet finger ring, cut so as to have the setting fit round 
the ears. You may expect us.” 

When the town of New Ulm, Minn., was laid out, 
years ago, the proprietors made it one of the condi- 
tions that “no church should be built in the place.” 
The year that the Indian war broke out, the people 
of that place made an effigy of the “Saviour of the 
world,” and burned it. When the Indians descended 
on their ‘“‘ doomed ” city, the men that could dare to 
insult their God quailed to meet an Indian. The late 
‘horror ” that was committed there is what would be 
expected from a place so low in the annals of’ crime. 


New York city is not so populous as has been gen- 
erally believed. The census returns for the metro- 
politan district of the State give New York a little 
less than three-quarters of a million inhabitants, and 
Brooklyn not quite three hundred thousand. In the 
former there are 38,024 more women than men, and 
in the latter the excess of women is 13,357. 


““Why, Bridget, how came you to burn the bread 
so?”—“Och! an’ is it burned it is? Sure then, 
ma’am, but it’s no fault o’ mine, for wan’t you after 
. tellin’ me the last thing afore you wint out, a large 
loaf must bake one hour, an’I made three large 
loaves, so I baked ’em three hours, jist; for what else 
should I do?” 


It is stated that the receipts from the working of 
the Atlantic telegraph up to the present time have 
averaged £813 aday, including Sundays and forty 
days of stoppage of the land lines. Since November 
1, however, when the price of the message was re- 
duced from £20 to £10, the average receipts have 
been £874, or at the rate of £205,133 per year. 


A lunatic from Knightstown went into an Indian- 
apolis dry-goods -establishment, purchased a small 
bill of goods, and drew a check for $100,000, which he 
tendered in payment, with a modest request that 
they would pay him the balance in cash. He signed 
his name to the check, “‘C. C. Thorpe, Cashier ;” and 
when asked what bank he was cashier of, he replied, 
** All of ’em.”” 

Atashowin Portland, England, “The Wild Men 
of Jesso” were the chief attraction. They were vis- 
ited by sote of the seamen of the channel fleet lying 
in the road¥, and Jack took it into his head to poke 
fun at one of the wild men in the cage by stirring 
him up with a stick. The fellow turned round, shook 
his fist, swore in very unmistakable English, and 
said, ‘‘ You dursn’t do that, you blackguard, if I were 
outside the bars.” 

Government has derived over $175,000,000 from in- 
ternal revenue in the six months and a half which 
have elapsed since the commencement of the current 
fiscal year, July 1, 1866. Jones, who supports a 
small family on $1100 a year, thinks his own income 
tax was not needed. 


When an Irish priest rebuked his parishioner for 
drunkenness, and told him that ‘‘ whenever he en- 
tered an alehouse to drink, his guardian angel stood 
weeping at the door ’—“‘ And if he had sixpence 
he’d be in himself,” was Pat’s reply. e 

The Christmas dish in Austria is goose, of which 
immense numbers are slaughtered on that occasion. 
At Vienna the poultry dealers decorate their shop 
windows with those birds dressed up to represent in 
caricature individuals of a momentary notoriety. 
This season the majority of geese figured as Marshal 
Benedek, or General Clam-Gailas. The great suc- 
cess on the previous occasion was ‘a French romance 
writer delivering a scientific lecture,” alluding to 
Alexandre Dumas, at that time residing in the Aus- 


. ap: 
~Buch in Fittle. 

Alabama has paid two or three hundred thousand 
dollars of her rebel war debt. 
New Yorkers are happy, for they will certainly 
have a new post-office building in the Park. 
The Prince of Wales keeps rather bad company, 
and is fast in many respects. 
The project of sending the New York 7th regiment 
to Paris has not been abandoned. 
In New York they play case-ball matches on the 
ice. 
The Empress Carlotte has quite recovered her 
mind and reason. 
Trichina has appeared at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 
Boston is to have a conservatory of music for 
thorough teaching. 
Napoleon is having trouble with his cabinet. It is 
not the first time. 
The New York whiskey frauds are enormous. 
Congress says so. 
The London Times once more demands that the 
Alabama claims shall be settled. 
The New York common councilmen are covering 
themselves all over, not with honor, but ink. 
Our Boston artists ask for heavy duties on imported 
pictures. 
From all parts of the country we hear calls for the 
abolition of the income tax. 
Rome will no longer allow Protestant chapels in 
the city. 
The supreme court of New Jersey decides that a 
liquor bill is not a legal debt. 
A Chicago millionaire has purchased a beautiful 
villa on the banks of Lake Geneva. 
The number of scholars enrolled in Pennsylvania 
equals the population of Wisconsin. 
A Harrisburg butcher has produced a fifty-nine foot 
sausage. It is not intended fur the Paris Exposition. 
The fourth ward in New York city is packed at the 
rate of 290,000 persons to the square mile. 
The only white shirt belonging to a Wisconsin edi- 
tor was stolen from a clothes-line on Christmas night. 
A West Hartford cow ate four pounds of tobacco 
and—died. 

Cincinnati asks for a central railroad depot at an 
expense of $1,000,000. 

Michigan’s contribution to the army was 90,747 
men. 

The American Bible Society printed last year 
1,119,259 copies of the Scriptures. 

The number of deaths in New York during 1866 
was 26,844. 

A pearl-hunting enterprise has been formed in 
New York. 

Twenty-five farms have been sold in one section of 
Alabama for the low price of $1 per acre. 

The Sandwich Islanders are dying in the streets, of 
influenza. 

The roof of an Elmira hotel blew off, carrying a 
man with it, who was landed in a vault. 

The Paris Bank of Discount is the largest concern 
of the kind in the world. 

New York rejoices in seven citizens whose collec- 
tive wealth is estimated at $150,000,000. 

Young men of the first families in Charleston, S. C., 
are working as policemen and railroad conductors. 

A young lady skating professor is paid $200 per 
week in Pittsburg. 

A conscience-stricken downeaster recently sent 
Uncle Sam a $20 gold piece. _ 

Maine despatched two hundred and sixty-five bears 
last year. 

The increase of crime in some portions of the coun- 
try is really appalling. 

Russia will spend over sixteen million roubles to 
arm with the Spencer rifle. 

The New Yorkers are subscribing liberally for the 
families of the sailors lost on the yacht race. 

Philadelphia has more Methodism than any other 
city in the world. 

A crazy Irishman in Memphis is possessed with 
the idea that he is mayor of that city. 

The English language is the vernacular of seventy- 
five millions of people. 

There are twelve canals within the State of New 
York. 

The cattle plague in England cost $17,865,000 in 
gold. 

An English lecturer says ‘“‘ America is no place for 
tvols.” 











Marriages. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Dr. Webb, Mr. J. M. Earle, of New 
York, and Miss Clara V. Simmons. 

By Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. John V. Gunnison and Miss 
Angie Carr, of Hillsboro’, N. H. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Stewart, Mr. Henry Kenny, 
Jr., of Bocton, and Miss M. Jennie Oliver. 

At Hanover, by Rev. Mr. Aiken, Mr. John A. Keene 
and Miss Mary E. Spaulding. 

At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Potter, Mr. Newton Story 
and Miss Louise A. Brown. 

At Ryegate, Vt.. Mr Jackson Roberts, of Boston, and 
Miss Margaret Jane Gibson. 


Deaths. 


In this city. Mr. Albert Hobart, 74; Mr. Moody 8S. Proc- 
tor, 60; at the Discharged Soldiers’ Home, Mr. Patriex 
Dorgan, 42. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Barbery, widow of the late Mr. 
Abram M. Bruce, 54: MissJennie E. Dadiley, 34. 

At Chelsea, Dr. John C. Barrington, 45. 

At Roxbury. Mr. Andrew Weller, 39. 

At South Malden, Miss Adeline Frances Atwood, 23. 

At Neponset, Mrs. 8. Hattie Hyde, 25. 

At Auburndale Mr. Charles C. Kent, 40. 

At Dedham. Mr. Ezra W. Sampson, 69. 
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At Groton Junction, Mr. Levi W. Woods, 55. 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1976. By SyYLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVEK: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By SyLtvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 

Tory and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No, 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mavor BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Came, 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mas. C. F. 

GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heartin Florence. By LituTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 

Plot. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 

and White Men of Virginia. By Jamus F. Fitts. 


No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 


No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 


Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
POORE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. GOODWIN. 


No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By Nep BuNTLINE. 

No, 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CaRo.LinE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 

of the Heart. By James FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 

Dwarf of Constantinouple. By LizutT. Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 

Thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 

John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarGaret Biount. 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'Cartyey. 

No. 2%7.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


BY LIDA MEDDIC. 





'Twas Christmas-eve, and merry rang the bells 
Upon the midnight air. Still and pulseless 
Seemed the great city's heart, while many slept 
The deep, refreshing sleep of nature. Men 
Forgot the distracting cares that erewhile 
Haunted their weary brains, like spectres grim 
And pale entering some ancient castle hall. 

The tired eyes, and hands, and heart of woman 
All rested in the land of dreams; fancy 

Painted her a child again, and dancing, 

In the exuberance of childish glee, 

Along the way to school, or plucking flowers 
From rocky cliffs, or wading rivulets 

With her bare feet, with hands and bonnet torn, 
Seeking to hold communion with the tribe 

Of finny beings, or stopping to skim 

With pebbles bright the stream limpid and sparkling. 
Another scene :—she walks the flowery paths 
Of childish joy no more; a brighter road 
Allures her springing steps. Gay and happy 

In being loved, she forgets the pleasures 

Which erst to her were very sweet, and finds 
Her earthly ali in him she promises 

Ever “ to love, and honor, and obey."* 

The years pass on :—a matron in a home 
Where order reigns supreme, next meets the eye. 
Pictures, and books, and tinted shells are there, 
Beside the gentle words and loving smiles, 

That sure bespeak the only paradise 
Bequeathed to sinful man ;—a little while, 

And Death creeps in, choosing the brightest one 
Of all the flock to lay beneath the snow,— 

The blinding, driving, bitter snow, that wraps 
The earth in such a cold embrace. She wakes 
Mid tears and sighs to think, ** Perhaps ‘tis true 
That I indeed have l@st my darling child*'— 
But no! her pattering feet are coming fast, 

To tell the sleepers, “* Christmas has come at last !"* 
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TOMMY TOMKINS. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN,. 


Dip you ever hear of Tommy Tomkins? Every- 
body living within a hundred miles of him, and hav- 
ing ears, has heard of him; and a good many who 
live further off have heard, too. Perhaps you live 
further off. 

Tommy lived in a very beautiful place. It was, 
and is, a large estate near—well, say Boston—and 
there is a fine stone house with a big portico in front, 
and a balcony at each end, and bay windows, and a 
cupola on the roof, and all sorts of stone ornaments 
stuck on wherever they can be made to stay. There 
are beautiful gardens, and orchards, and a green- 
house, and there are fields of wheat and corn, and 
large barns, with horses, and cows, and pigs, and 
chickens, and ducks, and rabbits in them. 

Mr. Tomkins is a very rich man, and keeps this 
place because he would rather live a little out of the 
city; but it is easy enough to go into town whenever 
they wish. Mr. Tomkins has a light buggy, and a 
big gray horse which no one uses but himself; Mrs. 
Tomkins has a fine carriage, with a span of bay 
horses; and Miss Fanny bas a lovely little pony 
carriage, with a sorrel pony about as big as a sheep. 
These are all there are in the family except Phil and 
Tommy. 

Phil was a nice little boy about seven years old, 
bright, handsome, and as smart as a steel-trap. In- 
deed, he was a very little too smart, sometimes, 
which came of his thinking that what anybody else 
in creation could do, Phil Tomkins could do. And, 
you see, there are some things that a little boy about 
as high as the back ofa chair can’tdo. For instance, 
he can’t carve @ goose as well as his father can, and 
he can’t hold in his father’s big gray horse when the 
big gray horse wants to run away, and has got the 
bit in his teeth, and he can’t tell whether it’s going 
to storm day after to-morrow, and he can’t raise a 
moustache, and he can’t wear a stove-pipe hat, and 
he can’t shake the house when he walks, though he 
may make a dreadful clatter, and—some other things 
he can’t do. But Phil thought he coald do all these, 
and more; and the consequence was that he some- 
times got himself into trouble. Once he got into 
such a scrape that if it hadn’t been tor Tommy—but 
there, I must tell you about Tommy right away; fur 
he, and not Phil, is my hero. 

Tommy Tomkins was patient, and faithful, and 
loving. He was brave, and honest, and megry. He 
was self-sacrificing, and humble, and forgiving. 
Now let the little reader of this stop and ask himself 
if he has all these virtues. I don’t believe you will 
often find them all in one person. But Tommy 
Tomkins had them all. He was a very handsome 
fellow, too, large, and strong, and noble-looking; in 
short, both face and form were perfect of their kind. 

He had a fine voice, too, and could make it heard a 
mile off, on a still night. He was well educated, was 
Tommy, and could walk all round the room on two 
legs. Tommy usually went on four legs, you know. 
Large black Newfoundland dogs almost always do. 

The family thought the world of Tommy, and 
never passed him without speaking. He had asmart 
house built on purpose for him, out in the garden, 





especial favorite was Phil. I do believe be used to ; 
smile when the boy made his appearance in the 
morning; and while Phil stood patting his black, 
shaggy head, Tommy’s tail never stopped wagging 
one second, but went like the pendulum of a clock, 
Phil, besides, was the only one for whom Tommy 
would go on two legs; for he was getting clumsy and 
old, and it wasn’t so easy to make a biped of himself, 
not to mention its not being dignified in a dog of his 
position. 

One winter morning Tommy was wakened very 
early by the crowing of the roosters, who seemed to 
be particularly noisy that morning. He lifted his 
nose from his paws, opened his eyes, and came to 
himself. Then, with a sort of dog-sigh, he shut his 
eyes and tried to go to sleep again, thinking that if 
he could get hold of those roosters, he would put a 
short stop to their music. 

Tommy had been having very singular dreams 
that night; dreams of things that he hadn’t thought 
of before for years. He had dreamed of being in his 
old home of Newfoundland, among -the fogs and the 
fishermen, and of plunging into the surf and pad- 
dling away out, then coming back ashore, all panting 
and dripping. He went over again an adventure he 
had there, when a boat capsized, and a little child 
was going to be drowned. He had felt all the ex- 
citement of the event as he dreamed it over, and if 
any one had looked, they would have seen him work- 
ing and sniffing in his sleep, and giving little short 
barks. 

There was the child in the water—‘‘ Catch him, 

Tummy! Good fellow!” ‘ Bow-wow!” says Tom- 
my, plunging in. Then the stout swim, with his 
shining eyes tixed on the yellow curls that floated, 
and went down, and came up again. A faint, chok- 
ing cry from the child, and ** Bow-wow!” says Tom- 
my, again. Then the little head disappeared a sec- 
ond time, and Tommy dashed the water behind him, 
and his eyes shone like coals of fire, and he gave a 
dive, and when he came up and struck out for shore, 
there were yellow curls hanging with his black shag, 
and a pair of closed white eyelids near his fiery eyes. 
Then the stroke of oars that came to meet him, and 
the arms that stretched over the boat side to take 
the pale little one in, and other arms that stretched 
to hug and caress Tommy himself—all this he 
dreamed as plain as ever it happened. Then the 
scene afterwards in the house, when Tommy, and 
father, and mother, and the doctor stood by the bed, 
and watched the dear child warming back to life, aud 
the joy of them all when its eyes opened! Then how, 
though everybody else but the mother was sent out 
of the room while baby slept, Tommy was not sent, 
but had a rug spread for him just by the head of the 
bed, where the joyfully-weeping mother sat, with 
one hand on a black, shaggy head, and the other on 
a little nest of yellow curls. “ 
Well, to be sure, what could have set nim dreaming 
about that? he wondered; and while he wondered, 
there was a rattle at his door-knob, and the door 
opened, and Phil put his head in. 

* Good-morning, Tommy!” cried Phil, all aglow. 

‘I wish you a merry Christmas! And I’ve got some 
Christmas presents for you, though you didn’t bang 
up your stocking, old boy.” 
Thien Phil presented Tommy with a bran-new 
shining tin plate to eat from, and on the plate a nice 
breakfast of beef-steak, and potatoes, and toast and 
butter, and seed-cakes, of which Tommy was very 
fund. And while he ate his breakfast, Phil fastened 
a new silver collar around his neck, and gave him a 
hug which nearly choked the dog; for a piece of 
steak was just going down his throat. Then Phil 
told him about what he had seen that mornivg. 

“Kriss Kringle came last night, and lett us all 
heaps of things,” he said. ‘ Papa got slippers, and 
books, and dressing-gown, and lots of things, and 
mamma got ever so many presents, and so did Fan, 
and I got both my stockings full of candy, and two 
books, one of ’°em Hans Andersen’s stories, and a 
pair of skates, and a chest of gardener’s tools, and 
this silver collar for you, and a new fur collar. What 
do you think of that, Tommy? Aint it jolly?” 

Tommy rather thought it was, and wagged his 
tail very hard; and since he had got through with 
his breakfast, they went into the house to display 
the new silver collar. 

Every one of them wished Tommy a merry Christ- 
mas, and they gll sat round the fire and talked foran 
hour. Then the older folks went about their bus- 
iness, and Phil giving Tommy the wink, the two 
went out doors together. 

There was no snow on the ground, and the weather 
had been very mild; but on this Christmas morning 
the air was frosty and the ground stiff, and covered 
with a frozen rime. 

“‘ Say nothing, Tommy,” said Phil, in a mysterious 
way, leading out over a little hill beside the orchard ; 
and as soon as he was out of sight of the house, 
scampering at the top of his speed. It was a nice 
morning for a race, and the two quite enjoyed it; 
and presently they came to the banks of a pond at 
the foot of a hill. 

“O goody!” cried Phil, seeing it all frozen over. 
“If thisaint a merry Christmas! Now, Tommy, {’m 
going to have a skate, and you shall see which will 
go the fastest.” 

Then Phil sat down and got his new skates on after 
a fashion. He had never worn skates before, but he 
managed very well, and after much puzzle, got the 
right straps into the right places, and then stood up. 
But it was a funny kind of a standing up; for he 
kept flinging his arms about to keep his balance, 





and he lived on the fat of the land. Tommy, on his 








oe had a great regard for the family; but his 
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Bumors of the Bay. , 
ADVICE TO GREEN SKATERS. 
1. Never try to skate in two directions at once. 
This feat has often been attempted by new beginners ; 


but never successfully, Lt always ends in sorrow. 
2. Eat a few apples tor refreshment sake while akat- 


in, and didn’t dare square his foot out into position | 
for fear of falling. So, after a whie he had to sit 
down, place his feet, then get up again. It’s no mat- 
ter how many times Phil tumbled down before he 
got on to the ice; it wasn't a few times. 

At length he was on the ice, and struck out boldly, 
landing on his nose. If Tommy hadn’t been in the - 
way, and broken the fall, I don’t know but Phil's | 
little turn-up nose would have been broken short off, | 


which would have spoilt his looks. But Phil was 
persevering, and by-and-by he got the knack, and 
started off, full of enthusiasm. To be sure, he didn't 
always.zo just where he had meant to, and his right 
foot took longer strides than his left one did, and 
sometimes he went round in a circle and faced the 
wrong way; but still, he made a capital beginning. 
Full of delight at his success, be resolved then to 
skate across the pond, half « mile, and back, before 
going home. That would be glorious to teil the 
folks, So he started, with Tommy trotting beside 
him. 

They skated and trotted, and presently the ice be- 
gan to crackle. You see it was thin, and not fit to 
skate on; but they didn’t know that when they 
started. Phil stopped and looked about him, and 
concluded to go back. But in turning, he fell with 
@ bounce, and the ice crackled still more, and a 
long line came in it, between him and the shore. 
Now, indeed, he was frightened, and, forgetting all 
his glory, crawled softly shoreward on hands and 
knees. But, poor Phil! the crack in the ice kept 
widening, and the piece he was on moved, and when 
Tommy gave a great bound across the opening, it 
made the whole ice aruvund crack and splinter. Phil 
felt himself floating away, and with his little fright- 
ened heart in his throat, he started up and tried to 
jump as Tommy had done. But it’s hard to jamp on 
floating ice, and his skates tripped him, and instead 
of jumping into safety, he jumped plump into the 
water. 

That was awful! I guess Phil didn’t think it was 
awerry Christmas, then. But he was scarcely in 
before he heard a great plunge beside him, and there 
were Toummy’s blessed shaggy paws paddling towards 
him, in the icy cold water. 

Phil had given one scream, and then had only 
strength to cling with both arms around Tommy’s 
neck, and be pulled towards the shore. Tommy 
tried to siruggle up on to the firmer ice, but could 
not with Phil arvund his neck, and the boy was too 
numb to help himeelf. He had only life to cling, 
and keep his head out of the freezing water. Then 
Tommy opened his mouth, and gave such an awful 
howl that the people in the house started, and shiv- 
ered, and listened. And then it came again, so long- 
drawn out and wild, it scarcely sounded like a dog. 
For you see both Phil and Tommy were giving way, 
and would soon be numbed in that cold, and let go 
their hold, and float away down under the ice. 

** Bless me! what is that?” said Mr. Tompkins. 

“ Where’s Phil?” cried his mother. 

“O mother, [ saw him going over the hill towards 
the pond!” cried Fanny. 

They all rushed out, as that howl cAme again, and 
ran over the hill, without caps or bonnets, and Mr. 
Tomkins with bis spectacles on, and Mrs. Tomkins 
in slippers, and two men following after; and pres- 
ently Tommy saw them rushing down towards him. 
I suppose there neyer was another such a happy dog 
as he was about that minute. 

Would you believe that it was Mrs. Tomkins her- 
self who was first on the ice, in her slippers, down on 
her knees, pulling her little half-drowned and three- 
quarters frozen buy out of the water? Then Tommy 
bounded up, shivering and shaking, and they all 
hurried home. 

Perhaps they didn’t pet Tommy that day, and 
ever after, and perhaps they didn’t give him brandy- 
punch to warm him, and roll him in a blanket and 
make him lie before the parlor fire, while Phil lay on 
a sofa drawn close up. Not only that, but they had 
him lie in the house every night that winter. 

Phil wasn’t very well for a day or two, and when 
he went out he kept away from the pond for a while. 

But Tommy, when he laid down to sleep that 
Christmas night, said to himself, ‘‘ Well, I shall al- 
ways believe that there is something in dreams; else, 
why did I dream of saving that baby in Newfound- 
land, when I hadn’t thought of it for ages?” 

Well, all this happened years ago, and Tommy is 
dead, and Phil is almost a young man. But he never 
forgets who saved his life, and every Christmas 
morning he goes out to hang a wreath of holly on 
the monument which they erected over the noble 
Newfoundland dog, when he died. They buried 
him in the garden; and there’s many # dew! mem- 
ber of Congress that hasn’t as tine a monument as 
Tommy’s. 





A HAPPY REJOINDER, 


At Oxford, some twenty years ago, a tutor in one 
of the colleges limped in his walk. Stopping one day 
last summer at a railway station, he was accosted by 
a well-known politician, who recognized him, and 
asked if he was not the chaplain of the college at 
such atime, naming the year. The doctor replied 
that he was. ‘I was there,” said his interrogator, 
“and knew you by your limp.” ‘ Well,” said the 
doctor, “ it seems my limping made a deeper impres- 
sion on you than my preaching.” ‘ Ah, doctor,” 
was the reply, with ready wit, ‘it is the highest 
compliment we can pay a minister to say that he is 
known by his walk rather than by his conversation.” 








and bowing almost to.the ground, forward and side- 
ways. Besides, he had got up with one toe turned 


Light seems the natural enemy of evil deeds. 


ing, and be sure to throw the cores on the ice for fast 
skaters to break their sbins over. Fast skaters are 
your natural enemies, and should not be allowed to 
enjoy themselves peaceably. 

3. Sit down occasionally, no matter where—right 
in the way of the rest of the party, if youn want to, 
There is no law to prevent a new beginner from sit- 
ting down whenever he bas an inclination to do 80, 

4. When you meet a particularly handsome lady, 
try to skate on both sices of her at once. This is very 
pretty, and sure to create a sensation. If the lady’s 
big brother is in sight it is well tu omit this. 

5. Skate over all the small buys at once. Knock 
‘em down. It makes great fun, and—they like it. 

6. If you skate into a hole in the ice take it coolly. 
Think how you would feel if the water was boiling 
hot. 

7. If your skates are too slippery buy a new pair. 
Keep buying new pairs till you find a pair that are 
not slippery. 

8. In sitting down, do it gradually. 
sudden; you may break the ice. 

9. When you fall headlong, examine the straps of 
your skates very carefully before you get up. This 
will make everybody think you fell because your 
skate was loose. Beginners always do, you know. 

10. Wear a heavy overcoat or cloak till you get 
thoroughly warmed up, and then throw it off and let 
the wind cool you. This will insure you a fine coki 
that will last you as long as you live. 

11, After you get so you can skate tolerably well, 
skate yourself sick immediately. Don’t be reason- 
able about it; skate three or four hours—skate fran- 
tically—skate till you can’t stand up. Do this every 
day, and it will be sure to make you sick at last; and 
then you may die, and that will be an excellent 
thing; it will be such a good example to the rest of 
the young people. 

A few simple directions for lady skaters are adde'l: 

1. If you wear tilters on the ice, be sure that your 
calves are properly adjusted. The spectators along 
the bank are generally critical. 

2. Scream prettily in passing an air-hole, and give 
the arm of Charles Augustus a frantic squeeze. It 
makes him feel bis oats, in a protectional way. 

. 3. If yourskating partner is eligible, and your foot 
is pretty, don’t hesitate in asking him to adjust your 
skate-straps every ten minutes. He will rather like 
it. 


Don’t be too 





BIG THINGS ON ICE. 


Having heard so much sed about skating parks and 
the grate amount of helth and mussel they was im- 
parting to the present generashum at a slite advance 
from fust cost, I bot a ticket and went within the 
fense. 

I found the ice in a slippery condishun, covering 
five akers of artifishall water, which waz owned by a 
stock company, and froze to order. 

Upon one side ov fhe pond was erected little grocery 
buildings where the women sot on benches while the 
fellers (kivered with blushes) hitched the magic iron 
tew their feet. 

It waz a most exciting scene, I wanted tew huller 
“bully,” or lay down and rool over. 

But I kept in,-and busted with glory. 

Helth was piktured on menny a nobell brow. 

As the femail angells put out on the pond side by 
side with the mail angells, it was the most powerful 
scene I ever stood behind. 

The long red tape from their necks swum in the 
breeze, and the fethers in the jockeys fluttered in the 
breeze, and other things (tew mutch to mension) 
fluttered in the breeze. 

I don’t think I was more crazy before in my life— 
on ice. 

For two long hours I stood and gazed with dum 
excitement. 

I felt like a kanall horse turned suddenly out to 
grase. 

Az one ov the angells, more sudden than aw! the 
rest, come flicing down the trok three lengths ahed ov 
her mail angell, all eyes were gorging with her heay- 
enly bust—ov speed; she seemed to have cut luce 
from earth, and wuz bound fur the Cape of Good 
Hope, when aw! tew onct with gorgous swoop terrif- 
ick, down crumpling into a limpid heep she went 
with squeel territick, a living, luvly mass ov disastrus 
skirt and tapring ankle. 

Awl gathered around the bursted angell; but lo! 
in @ minnit’s space her wings agin was plumed and 
evry fether was in its lawtul plase, and on she flew, 
laffin like wine thru its buteous blushes. 

I had saw enoff—more happiness than belong tew 
me-e@and az I slowly wended back tew my hum at 
the tavern I felt good. 





Why is it probable that Moses wore a wig?— Be- 
cause he was sometimes seen with Aaron (hair on), 
and sometimes without. 


Why is the treadmill like a true convert ?—Because 
its turning is the result of the man’s conviction. 

A person observed to a friend who was learning to 
take snuff, that it was wrong to teach one’s nose 





a bad habit, as a man generally fullowed his nose. 
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WINNING THE NEIRES: 
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BY AMETHYST WAYNE, 
—, 


CHAPTER I, 


ND a young woman {+ 
sessor of all these ' 
lands—that noble old 
sion !” said Dugald Gr 
& keenly interested voi 

“ Of all these, and m 
comfortable rent inco: 
other counties, to fay: 
ing of London stock, 


lishment,” answered 
worthy rector of Inge' 
Terrace, the Rev. Theo; 
Sternes, 

“How unequal are 
— of this wo 

ighed Du “+ 
envious eyes towards the pacman cay ack ie 
with its carved pillars and tall battlements, ar: 
reat gateway, with carved stone lions keeping . 
and silent guard; and then slowly following wi: 
eye from the dense green stretch of wooded ; 
down across sunny meadows and fertile pasture 
till the blue sweep of the river flung its dim 
hands in gracious welcome to the clusterin, 
walls of the little village. , 
The rector smiled. : 
“ Perhaps we should not find them #0 Very une: 
efter all, Dugald,” said he, Miss Ingeborde }- 
tirely alone. With no home friends whatever. ‘1 
what it must be fora young and sensitive spirit t 
thus left in this mercenary world.” 

“She will never lack for friends. Her gol’ 
win her all hearts, though she be disagreeab|: 
ugly both,” answered the young man, quickly. 

“ That is precisely the most trying part of the 
ter. She can never feel sure of the sincerity o1 
friends. I am certain that she feels keenly her |..: 
4 ~~ You, Dugald, ought to pity rather : 
i Ay nie remembering your own happy fa: 
“Humph!” said Dugald; “there’s no 
members, certainly—eight children in all. *. v 
we had Miss Ingeborde’s income, it would be exc: 
ingly comfortable. The fact is, Mr. Sternes, . 
Preachers may tell as much as you please about 
danger of riches, but the fact remains perceptib|. 
all, there’s no happiness or comfort without t) 
And, for my part, it will be my sole aim tosecur: « 
share as speedily as possibile.” 

“You speak with the thoughtlessness of you! 
said Mr. Sternes, gravely. “You will soon |. 
wisdom.” 

“I shall never learn to be co ’ 
answered Dugald, st haga er 
“ What sort of a person is Miss Ingeborde?” as: 
their companion, who had hitherto listened sile) 
to their conversation. 

“That is a difficult question to anewer. Do 
mean is she young or old, plain or pretty?” 

“To tell the truth, sir, I was not thinking of t 
at all. But is she an intelligent, agreeable per 
one likely to adorn ber station, and worthily use 
great opportunities?” returned Norman Kirkw 
the color rixing to his cheeks beneath the slig 
safirioal smile of bis cousin Dugald. 

“ She is a very superior Person ; one that no ge: 
man could refrain from respecting, and even ad: 
ing, for her own sterling virtues, setting aside 
attractions of her position and fortune,” answ: 
the Rev. Mr. Sternes, warmly. “Ina Ingeborde 
remarkable woman. Not one girl in @ thous 
would keep her even Poise of soul, amidst the tem; 
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